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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Meaning of the Russian Revolution 

USSIA has overthrown the Romanoffs. Their 

last crime was connivance in the conspiracy 

to futilize national effort in the war against 
Germany. Pro-German influences in court, cabinet, 
war council and industrial administration have been 
eradicated. The Duma, representing the people, is 
determined on a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
No more deliberate muddling of army tactics, no 
more misdirection of supplies, no more engrossment 
of the food of the people. No more vetoes by 
Nicholas on the plans to get rid of King Constantine 
of Greece and to bring Greek armies jnto action 
for the Entente. Secret German rule of Russia is 
done for. That is the immediate meaning of the 
revolution. 

More remotely the meaning is that Russia is on 
the way to democracy. Autocracy is dispensed with. 
A provisional government announces that a popular 
election will be held to determine upon a more 
democratic form of government. The form will 
probably be a limited monarchy, modeled perhaps 
upon that of Great Britain, but the revolution may 
go beyond that, for Russian political organization is 
such that the country may very easily go to the 
basis of the town-mecting. The mir and the semstvo 
lend themselves to a system like unto our village 
or township organization graduating into the rep- 
resentative district. The provisional government 
decrees religious liberty. The disabilities of the 
Jews are abolished. The Duma takes authority over 
the old bureaucracy. The army and the navy are 
with the Duma and the people. Autocrats and bu- 
reaucrats have been swept aside. The revolutioa 
has been accomplished with litthe or no bloodshed. 

This is a summary of what has happened and is 
promised. For the present, the one thing important 
is that the Russian armies will no longer be stricken 
with mysterious paralysis at the height of their 
most effective aggressiveness against Germany. The 
Duma wants lirst to win the war and then to work 
out a plan of representative democratic government. 

Russia’s revolution emphasizes the significance of 
the war. It is a war for democracy against 
imperialist absolutism as represented by Germany. 
With such a war the Romanoffs could not thor- 
oughly sympathize. They were half-hearted in the 
fight. The Russian people saw secret German rule 
in the court working for German success in the 
field and that broke their long patience under a 
government that had wrought abominations of op 
The knout, 
the pogrom, the Siberian mines they had endured, 


pression upon the Russians themselves. 


but: German domination was too much. The Rus- 
sian revolution, therefore, is a smashing popular 
verdict, a tremendous declaration of common sense 
against the imposition upon the world of Teutonic 
Kultur. Humanity against the Kaiser! 

Beyond question, the action of the Russian people, 
when it becomes known in the Teutonic empires will 
incite to imitation. There is widespread disaffection 
in Austria-Hungary nationalities 
suppressed and submerged. There is disaffection in 


among minor 
Germany, too, over the failure to achieve early vic- 
tory, over the distress due to lack of food, over the 
drastic taxation. Germany’s chancellor has talked 
soft things about admitting the people to greater 
participation in government. While he was talking, 
Nicholas Romanoff was abdicating. As this is writ- 
ten, reports from Amsterdam tell of riots in Ham- 


burg. Democratic action in Russia wakens the 
moribund democracy of Germany. It revives the 
internationalism that existed before the war. Sir 
Edward Grey told the Teutonic empires, in the éx- 
changes of notes just before the war, that if war 
came, many things would be swept away. The 
sweep would scem to have begun. 

Indeed, the sweep will not be confined to the 
countries ruled by autocrats. Great Britain herself 
is going to be swept free of those things least 
democratic in her institutions. The British soldier 
returned from the trenches will not submit to what 
he bore in dull patience before. He is going to 
demand a freer franchise. He is going to demand 
a share in the land he fought for. He is going to 
insist upon less government by the lords of privi- 
lege. He, too, will be incited to act for his rights 
by the example set by the representatives of the 
Russian masses. The Great War will probably find 
its best justification in the democratization of Eu- 
rope. And the prize will be worth the. sacrifice. 
The common man will get his place in the sun of 
liberty. 
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What the Automobile Club Did 

Tue last general assembly of the state of Missouri 
passed one law that is calculated to benefit the 
entire population. It provides for the creation of a 
bi-partisan highway commission which is to plan a 
system of roads and construct them under the 
supervision of a highway engineer whom the com- 
mission shall appoint. The money obtained from 
the federal government under the federal aid law, 
together with the state road funds—derived prin- 
cipally from automobile registration fees—is to be 
used for this purpose. This progressive legislation 
would hardly have passed but for the initiative and 
the well-directed campaign of the Automobile Club 
of St. Louis, through its offspring, the Federated 
Roads Association. The administration had pro- 
posed that registration fees should be increased to 
equal the amount spent annually in California, or 
practically quadrupling the present rate. A bill was 
introduced, presumedly by the administration, pro- 
viding for registration fees at the rate of 40 cents 
per horsepower: on this basis the owner of a Ford 
would have had to pay nine dollars, whereas he 
now pays three, and the owners of larger cars 
would have been compelled to pay a proportionate 
increase. Those favoring this bill contended that 
Missouri’s rate is abnormally low, since the state 
average per car in 1915 was $4.23 as against $746 
for the nation. The Automobile Club of St. Louis 
held that any increase in registration fees should 
be accompanied by a corresponding betterment of 
state service, with a strengthening of regulation and 
enforcement and prevention of car-stealing. The 
club proposed that the present schedule of fees 
should be doubled and that, in consideration of this 
advanced rate, there should be established in St, 
Louis and Kansas City branch offices of the secre- 
tary of state for the issuance of certificates of 
registration and number plates; that in conformity 
with the custom of other states, two number plates 
should be provided, one each for the front and the 
back of the car, thus obviating the Missouri autoist’s 
present necessity of securing a new number plate 
every time he strays into another state; that a list 
of registrations should be furnished the proper au- 
thorities of each city and county in the state in order 
to aid in the enforcement of the law and the pre- 
vention of automobile stealing; that adequate regu- 
lation of blinding headlights and muffler cut-outs 
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should be provided; that registration fees should 


be pro-rated through the year, so that fees on a new 


car in the latter half or quarter of the year would 
not be charged for the full year as at present, and 
that cities should be permitted to regulate speed 


within their limits. Several minor changes wert 
also propo ed and the whole as a. substitute Dill 
submitted to the committees of the house and senate. 
The club also advocated the abolishment of city 


licenses. This proposal was favorably received in 


the house and doubtless would have passed but for 


the opposition of Kansas City. In that progressive 
city all vehicle licenses go into a common fund 
which is used for the construction and maintenance 
of a boulevard system. St. Louis—and the state, 
too, for that matter—could very well follow Kansas 
City’s lead in this respect; it is a sensible and a 
practical practice. Under such an arrangement, 
locally, Kingshighway could be completed and the 
levee drive emerge from the realm of impossible 
fancy. The opposition to the club’s programme was 
based almost entirely upon the added expense to 
the state. Officers of the Automobile Club insisted 
upon their contention that if fees were increased, 
service for motorists and the public should also 
be increased and bettered. They carried every point 
except the prohibition of city licenses. The legisla- 
tion was badly needed. Whatever the expenditure 
involved, the people of the state will regard it as 
investment rather than expense. But for the Auto- 
mobile Club’s work, the legislation would have been 
botched. The result is a benetit not alone to the 
owners of automobiles, but to all others who use 
the roads, and even more to the owners of land 
along the roads. Land values are automatically in- 
creased, The efforts of the Automobile Club have 
put money in everybody’s pocket. And yet there are 
many automobile owners, beneticiaries of the club’s 
work, who are not members of the organization. 
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On the Western Front 


THar German “withdrawal to positions pre- 
viously prepared” along the western battle front is 
mystifying to the uninitiate. It is evidently not a 
retreat. The best explanation of it is that it has 
been done in order to render useless all the prepara- 
tions for the British spring drive. Also it shortens 
and straightens the German line of battle, pulling 
in the salients which were subject to attack from 
three sides, and the destruction of cities and forests 
as the Germans retire would indicate that the Teu- 
tons want a battle in the open. These are the Hin- 
denburg tactics as shown in his successes on the 
eastern front. They are good tactics, but of course 
the French and British generals have considered 
just such movements. They are looking out for 
traps and are probably not anxious to avoid a fight 
in the clear. The terrain has been fought over by 
armies during more than a thousand years, and 
every inch if it is known for its military value. It 
is not likely that anything altogether unexpected 
can be accomplished in military movements in a 
region whose battles from Caesar to Wellington have 
been microscopically studied by every commander 
now in the iield. The Germans will soon stop re- 
treating and give battle. The British and French 
are not likely to advance so far they will be in 
danger of separation from their bases. There will 
he a titanic battle on the western front before very 
long and it is not certain that Germany will not be 


the avgressor. The tirst clash will not end the war, 


but barring cataclysms elsewhere, on the new 
straightened and shortened line the struggle will }b 
lecided, and within this year. 
ote ofe 
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Revolt seethes in Ireland. Th: 
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jails are full of the disaffected. A strong military 


force is in occupation. The suppression of the Dub- 
lin insurrection by tactless rigorousness only ex- 
panded the area of disloyalty. The withdrawal of 
home rule after granting it and the placing of 


Carson in the cabinet after he had organized re- 
bellion against home rule, have maddened the Irish 
who have listened to [English cant about the rights 
aM smaller nations. They are maddened further by 
the fact that while Ulster’s demands that home rule 
be not granted are acceded to because home rule 
means Rome rule, there are as many, if not more, 
Roman Catholics than Protestants in the province, 
and Ulster sends more home rulers than unionists 
to Parliament. Many of the best home rulers are 
or were Ulstermen. Sir Roger Casement, James 
Connolly, John MeNeill, “A. 1,” Sir 
Plunkett, Suemas McManus, Shan Bullock, Shane 
Leslie, Darrell Figgis, Capt. Monteith, Bulmer Hob- 
son, St. John Ervine—these are—those who were not 


Horace 


shot—Ulstermen and at the same time nationalists 
of the highest type. The best blood and brains of 
Ulster are nationalist. Big business in combination 
With bigotry have more influence with the British 
government than the brains of Ulster. Big business 
uses bigotry to keep the workers divided in Ulster 
and to keep down unions and wages. A minority 
both in number and charatcer in Ulster is able to 
prevent home rule in Ireland. The minority in 
Ulster overrules the majority in Ulster, too. This 
is a condition that makes peace impossible. The 
government dare not coerce Ulster into home rule 
for fear of losing support in England and Scotland 
among Protestants, though home rule was approved 
in the last parliamentary election by the people of 
England and Scotland as well as Ireland. The only 
hope of a peaceful settlement lies in Mr. Asquith’s 
suggestion of a conference upon Ireland in which 
all the British colonies shall be represented. Great 
Britain must listen to her colonies: they have saved 
her. The colonies are liberal in opinion. They have 
home rule and they favor it for others. Colonial 
opinion is the one thing that can be brought to bear 
effectively now on behalf of Ireland. An Ireland 
in revolt imperils the whole empire. An Ireland dis- 
loyal promotes disloyalty in India and in Egypt. 
The Irish and the Scotch, not the English, have 
built up Canada and Australia and to an extent 
South Africa. This Irish leaven in the colonies 
must not be set to working evilly by the denial of 
justice to Ireland at the behest of Carson, who in 
1914 was claiming the Kaiser’s support of the Ulster 
covenant against home rule for the rest of Ireland. 
The government of Great Britain fears to coerce 
Ulster, in the midst of war. It does not fear to 
coerce the south of Ireland. Yet the north is more 
rebellious than the south. All these things repre- 
sentatives of the British dominions over sea well 
know and they are more libertarian than the English. 
These men called into conference upon the situation 
in Ireland will probably make a report that will 
result in a settlement. For if the case of Ireland 
be not settled, Ireland will yet be the destruction 
of the British power. 
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The War and Our Election 
Week after next there will be an election in St. 
Louis. But for one thing, I believe the Republican 
ticket would be elected by the usual majority. That 
one thing is an ugly thing to talk about, but it exists 
and cannot be ignored. The thing is that the Repub- 


lican platform absolutely ignores the imminence of 


war with Germany and contains no declaration o 
loyalty to this country in such a crisis. What has 
the crisis to do with a municipal election? Nothing, 
except that the municipal clection is an American 
election, too. And the bearing of the Republican 
platform’s silence about the crisis upon the relation 
f the election to the patriotic spirit of tl un 
lies in the fact that the Republican ticket is largely 
made up of persons with incluctably German names 
and looks to the support of a strong Germanic cle- 
in nthe community. It is unfortunate but never- 


theless a fact that in the absence of any declaration 
of loyalty to the nation many people are saying that 
the Republican ticket in the city election is made 
up of men who dared not declare for the nation’s 
honor because they did not want to lose the votes 
of some people who care more for Germany than 
they do for the United States. This sentiment jis 
widespread. It is. not a sentiment the existence of 
which makes for pleasantness in the city. When a 
whole party ticket is believed to be pro-German, not 
as against the I¢ntente but as against the United 
States in an issue with Germany, the result can 
only be an outbreak of political proscription of 
candidates with German names. This racial an- 
tagonism is intensified rather than mollifed when 
a party official is quoted as having said that in the 
event of a war with Germany the so-called German 
vote would elect the Republican ticket. If there is 
to be such voting it would be anti-United States 
voting and utterly indefensible. There are more 
United Statesers in St. Louis than there are people 
of German names and pro-German sentiment, and 
those United Statesers are very likely to be solidified 
at the polls against the ticket composed of German- 
named candidates with a platform that does not 
pledge support to this country in a difference with 
Germany. It is disagreeable to contemplate this city 
divided into Americans and anti-Americans, pro- 
Germans and anti-Germans in a municipal election, 
but that is the way this city is going to divide at 
the cléction next month unless something is done to 
remove the suspicion of disloyalty to this govern- 
ment upon the part of the Republican organization 
as at present controlled. For myself, I can only 
say that there are men with German names and of 
German antecedents on the Republican ticket for 
whom I have respect and esteem and even affection, 
men who have made excellent officials, men who can- 
not be other than good Americans, and they are 
destined probably to smashing defeat because the 
party platform studiously ignores the national crisis 
with a view of not displeasing the element of German 
origin that so largely dominates the Republican 
party locally. These men should purge themselves 
of the suspicion of treason for it is highly prob- 
able that no man can be elected to office in an 
American city on the strength of supposed leanings 
towards a nation that is this country’s enemy. I 
have been against anti-Catholicism, against Jew- 
baiting, anti-negro segregation. I am against pro- 
scription and political segregation of Germans, but 
the Republican platform’s vociferous silence upon 
the subject of supporting this country as against 
Germany, taken in connection with the strong flavor 
of German in the names of the Republican candi- 
dates, gives only too much support to a very strong 
movement among people of other than German or- 
igin in the direction of voting against every candi- 
date who is traceable to Teutonic beginnings. I do 
not relish the prospect of the first battle of the 
probable war between the United States and Ger- 
many being fought in St. Louis. I don’t believe in 
voting against a man because he has a German 
name, but many thousands of people do believe in 
voting down every candidate of a party whose plat- 
form omits pointedly the faintest shadow of a 
pledge of support to the nation in time of trial. 
The condition of affairs I write about indicates the 
election of the entire Democratic city ticket, unless 
the Republican candidates, worthy as many of them 
are, repudiate the significant and sinister silence of 
their platform upon this country’s contentions for 
its own rights and those of humanity. 
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Who Wins ta the Adams Case? 
Tue railroad managers surrendered to the rail- 
road brotherhoods on the Adamson law in order 
not to complicate a war-crisis with «a domestic labor 
Crisis. It was. a patriotic act. The brotherhoods 
might have participated in the patriotism by simply 


uting a few hours for the supreme court’s decision 
onstruing the law according to their contention. 


Phe strike threat was a mistake, even though the 
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threateners won, It lost labor many friends, since 
labor set its own interests above the nation’s at a 
crucial juncture. 

Put in the supreme court decision, labor, though 
‘+ won, lost. For while the Adamson law of eight 
hours as a day’s work for the former ten hours’ pay, 
stands, other things fall—things dear to labor. The 
court’s decision puts public rights in transportation 
above private rights either of the workers or of the 
railroads. Implicit, and indeed, fairly explicit in the 
court’s ruling is the doctrine of the government’s 
right to prevent strikes. It has the right to take 
seas the railroads and to enforce their operation. 
It has the power to compel the workers to accept 
arbitration. Workers cannot resort at will to the 
strike and boycott in any business charged with a 
public interest, and it is not difficult to see that 
thousands of businesses engaged in interstate com- 
merce may, through their dependence upon or re- 
lation to the railroads, be charged with a public 
interest. 

The power of congress as declared in this case is 
one that will prevent any more general strikes. If 
congress can fix hours, wages and conditions of 
employment for organized labor, it can fix them 
against that interest. Organized labor has lost as 
much as, maybe more than, it has gained. The pub- 
lic right is supreme not only as against corporations 
but as against unions. A part of that right is 
apparently the public right to compel employes to 
work in business charged with a public interest. 
The appeal of labor to the state has brought more 
than labor bargained for. 

As for the railroads, they might have anticipated 
that the law would be interpreted against them in 
accordance with the Zeitgeist. The old seventeenth 
century spirit of the law is exorcised. The state 
that can fix rates can fix wages, especially in busi- 
nesses conducted upon grants of privilege and do- 
main through franchises. But the application of the 
Adamson law will cost the railroads $60,000,000 per 
year, they say. Such a charge will lower revenue. 
It will also make it hard to get money to equip 
and repair the roads. Will the government allow 
the roads to raise their rates to meet the charges 
and the needs of extension? That is doubtful, in 
the present frame of mind of the public. There may 
be many more receiverships. 

Many signs point to the inevitability of public 
ownership and operation of the country’s railways. 
None of the signs is more definite than the Adamson 
law decision. The government takes a hand in rate 
regulation, in capitalization, in wages and hour fix- 
ing. Under the law it can take over all the rail- 
roads whenever the country is ready, and neither 
capitalists nor workers can longer run things as they 
please. Who wins? The people? That remains to 
be demonstrated. 

fe of 
No More Hangings Here 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT is abolished in Missouri. 
There was no public agitation about it. A man 
simply presented a bill for the abolition and it was 
passed without a bit of noise. Nobody protested or 
protests. Why should anyone protest? The worst 
use to which the state can put a man is to hang 
him. Hanging has “never put an end to any crime 
for which it was a punishment, and besides, latterly 
no one was ever hanged save the poor and the un- 
influential, 
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Our Good Legislature 
Here's a thing to remember. Missouri’s forty- 
ninth general assembly has adjourned after a long 
session and the press of the state has mostly good 
words to say for its performances. It did not do 
all it might have done, but it did a great deal that 
IS commendable. Moreover, some men in senate 
and house who were prejudged as hostile to many 
of the good works distinguished themselves by dis- 
appointing those who damned them in advance. 
Indeed, the legislature did so well that most of the 
comment upon its action assumes it would have 
done more and better but for lack of time. It laid 
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foundations for equitable taxation and it devised 
means to raise immediate revenues to meet a deficit. 
It took care of education in substantial fashion. It 
abolished the atrocious system in the penitentiary. 
It enacted many laws for the proper care and pro- 
tection of children. It began the civilizing work of 
establishing a system of good roads. This is a 
record. .against which are to be set a few failures to 
give effect to the popular will. The provision for a 
convention for a new constitution should have been 
The workman’s compensation law should 
The legislation protecting ille- 


made. 
have been passed. 
gitimate children should not have failed and pro- 
vision for the care of the blind was overlooked. 
These sins of omission are not forgotten in press 
comment upon the work of the legislature, but they 
are not so glaring as they would have been save for 
the worthy enactments that can be enumerated. 
There was no scandal connected with the session, 
except that over the patronage debauch in the em- 
ployment of clerks. But we don’t expect the millen- 
nium to begin all at once in Missouri. The forty- 
ninth general assembly of Missouri has done so 
much better than was expected of it, so much better 
than many that have gone before, that one hardly 
has the heart to condemn it even for such a thing as 
failing to provide for revision of the constitution and 
for workman’s compensation for injuries, though 
both the great parties pledged themselves to such 
action. 


ote ote 


Gardner’s Shown Us 

Ir Missouri is fairly pleased with her legislature 
she is gladsome over her governor, Mr. Gardner. He 
handled the legislature with tact and skill. He put 
through the measures for immediate revenue relief 
without any great amount of noise. He did not buy 
the legislation he sought with patronage bestowed 
upon unworthy persons. Nor did he play politics 
generally with the wise country politicians. Governor 
Gardner said he would be a business governor and 
that is what he has been. He did not use brass 
band tactics to advertise his own virtue or to im- 
pugn the virtue of others. Working on his job he 

(Continued on page 202.) 
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The Little Playhouse Company 
By Otto Heller 


T was during one of those convivial “wakes” 

that occasionally follow the solemn execution of 

some outcast and helpless dramatic composition, 
in the “crypt” of the Artists’ Guild, that the happy 
annunciation was vouchsafed: unto this violently 
stage-struck community a little theater was to be 
born; Messrs. Clinton J. Masseck and Melville 
Burke promised to stand in loco parentum, and 
there was no lack of those who came forward to 
godfather the infant and lavish upon it their gifts 
of gold and silver. 

The creation of a Little Theater in St. Louis 
seemed inspirationally prompted. The news was 
broken quite suddenly, and what was even more 
provocative of scepticism, the chief movers in the 
undertaking were not equipped with the specific 
preparation that springs from study and _ training 
and which to a project of this sort would seem to 
be indispensable. This need not be interpreted as 
a sweeping denial of the requisite aptitudes in thie 
leaders of the movement. Both Mr. Burke and Dr. 
Masseck are men of artistic discernment and a fine 
capability of unstinting self-expenditure in any cause 
of their adoption. When all the failures, or to put 
it less harshly, the signal deficiencies, of their enter- 
prise are itemized and summed up, a balance of 
acknowledgement still remains to the credit of those 
gentlemen for the well-intentioned personal en- 
deavors put forth by them and for the energy dis- 
played, however misdirected it may have been on 
occasion. 

I will confess right here that in my judgment the 
Littie Playhouse scheme stands in need of a thor- 
oughgoing recasting. At the same time I am em- 
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phatically of the opinion that this reform can best 
be inaugurated under the aegis of the present man- 
agement. In the manifest shortcomings of the in- 
stitution I see no reason that would compel any 
objectively yet friendly-minded person to abandon 
all faith in either of the two chiefs in authority, 
provided they show a willingness to shake off the 
obsessive “society” influence that proved so detri- 
mental to the artistic significance of the first season, 
and provided further they demonstrate more un- 
equivocally their ability to shape a definite and con- 
sistent policy of procedure. Social and financial aid 
do not suffice permanently to support an artistic 
enterprise. Art cannot flourish without the cultiva- 
tion of a competently critical attitude on the part of 
its patrons. The present comment will, it is hoped, 
be accepted in a spirit of fairness, as it emanates 
purely from a desire to be constructively helpful. 

In referring to the directors of the Little Play- 
house as recipients of much fiscal largess as well as 
moral support, [ am not oblivious of their present 
plight. They are at this moment worse than vis-d- 
zis de rien, for they are confronted by a dispro- 
portionately large and, if truth may be told, utterly 
inexcusable deficit. But the affairs of the “Society 
for the Promotion of Drama” have reached this 
lamentable pass only because the society was so 
much more expert in the art of raising funds than 
adept in the art of spending them wisely. In the 
former respect the business manager, Dr. Masseck, 
exhibited a skill not habitually within the capacity 
of persons of studious pursuits; in fact, he proved 
himself a financial promoter of a most promising 
caliber. Thanks to his extraordinary and resource- 
ful industry and adroitness, he was able to win to 
the support of the venture in quick order two ele- 
ments deemed indispensable to its material success; 
first, an attractive array of indubitably solvent 
“angels,” and, second, a number of subscribers far 
in excess of the original calculation and indeed, as 
the sequel proved, altogether too large for the artis- 
tic advantage of the enterprise. In this way the 
Little Playhouse Company was launched on_ its 
course under auspices such as but rarely favor an 
enterprise of artistic nature. The budget of the 
entire first season was promptly underwritten. The 
present financial straits were probably brought on 
by the notorious slackness in the business habits of 
enthusiasts, and chiefly their tendency to envisage 
expenses foreshortened by the perspective instead of 
in life size,—in plain language, their inability to live 
within their means. 

Anyway, the beginnings were brilliant. The seat- 
ing capacity of the little house was more than twice 
oversubscribed. This eagerness of upward of six 
hundred people to be embraced in the “intimacy” of 
those esoteric relations on which the literary theater 
must needs base its appeal would surely have given 
critical pause to the originators, had any but their 
most ardent fellow enthusiasts obtained admittance 
to their councils. 

The natural effect of an audience compounded of 
elements externally congenial enough for pro- 
miscuous social intercourse but in their intellectual 
and artistic tastes widely diversified and by conse- 
quence centrifugal rather than centripetal in their 
essential sympathies, told most conspicuously in the 
quality of the repertory. Of the big things planned 
at-the outset, practically not one was undertaken. 
Substitutions were made, apparently, not because of 
the actual exigencies of the situation—such as the in- 
adequacy of the cast, or the stage, or the properties; 
they seemed to be made from a fear of disaffecting 
the many who had joined the movement, not from a 
sense of obligation towards its most legitimate ideals. 
It was forgotten that the little theater by virtue of 
its nature should be the least popular, or demo- 
cratic, or “socialized,” form of theater. Nor was 
convincing evidence given of any commanding 
knowledge of dramatic literature. The Little Play- 
house Company yielded to the clamors of its con- 
stituency, and when “in doubt” at the last moment, 
they inevitably played—Irish. The hand-to-mouth 
policy that ruled throughout the season was enough 
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in itself to compromise the dignity and defeat the 
real purpose of the project. The repertory as. it 
was actually carricd into effect revealed no. fixed 
esthetic principles or critical standards whatsoevei 
Was it perchance constructed in obedience to that 


time-honored maxim: 


“Only by mass you touch the mass; for any 
Will finally, himself, his bit select: 
Who offers much, brings something unto many, 


And each goes home content with the effect 

If so, then the management erred in its critical 
estimate of the composite audience no less than it 
had miscalculated in computing its budget. Some- 
how that social melting-pot could not be brought to 
the boiling point of enthusiasm. The numerical dis- 
proportion between the actual number of “paid-ups” 
and the average attendance, which was striking de- 
spite the copious “papering” of the house on Fri- 
days, indicated as much; so did the cool rejection of 
some of the offerings and the tepid reception ac- 
corded to most of the remainder; and so, finally, 
did the drift of social chit-chat against whose echoes 
not even the unsocialized outsider can hermetically 
seal his ears. 

Perhaps all this comment is a bit galling to read- 
ers who expected a panegyric of compound flat- 
teries upon the achievements of our Little Playhouse 
Company. But I honestly believe that my judgment 
of its affairs is, on the whole, more indulgent than 
that of many of those who were in the beginning 
devotedly attached to the institution. In fact, I 
should be inclined to acquit Messrs. Burke and 
Masseck and their advisers and to charge the mem- 
bership of the Little Playhouse with all the blame 
for the glaring defects of the first season, were it 
not for the fact that ultimately the management was 
responsible for the predilections of its clientele. J 
repeat, the Little Theater is by its very nature 
destined to be a rigorously artistic institute and 
should neither address itself to the needs of the 
community at large nor, under a popular aesthetic 
guise, cater to the instinct of sociability, whether 
liberal or exclusive. If a literary theater is to 
justify itself at all in the eyes of any person familiar 
with the aims of modern dramaturgy, then in my 
judgment the bulk of its audience must be con- 
stituted in any circumstances of the truly and sin- 
cerely artistic element in the community. An enter- 
prise like the one in question is under an inviolable 
duty to order its decisions not in the hope that they 
will make it popular, but in the conviction that they 
serve its inspiriting purposes. That, of course, is 
the only reason that Little Theaters have to be 
little. A Little Theater should be sui generis, not 
merely a big one reaching its audience in relays. 


By adventuring upon a performance of Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts,” on February 21-23, the management of the 
Little Playhouse Company gave the first clear mark 
of its confidence in the esthetic maturity of its pub- 
lic. Until then, the company had seemed to hark 
to the preferences of its miscellaneous adherents no 
less solicitously, though it must be confessed much 
less understandingly, than may be said of the much- 
decried “commercial” theater; now for the first time 
it elected, without compromise, to follow its own 
call. The observable response of the audience to 
Ibsen’s tremendous and unprecedentedly subtle trag- 
ical invention brought back to the serious friends 
of this theater their disappearing faith in its right 
and warrant of being. True, there was no such de- 
lightful concord of opinion as that into which, 
earlier in the season, one found himself inharmo- 
niously breaking anent “The Playboy of the West- 
ern World.” Yet even the adverse criticisms to 
which timid utterance was given testified to the com- 
plete success of the experiment. The audience for 
once had undergone the tragic catharsis through 
fear and pity!’ One woman told me that the “horror 
of it” was more than she could bear. Another, on 
“coming to,” denounced the lesson as “antiquated.” 
A “big business man” was seen to weep as only a 
business man can weep (and only in the theater) ; 
and was heard vociferously threatening to fore- 


swear his allegiance to the organization if they did 
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not immediately depart from “this line” of business. 
The dean of our professional critics, though: at first 
visibly under the spell of the performance, had suf- 
ciently recovered from its effect before the fol- 
lowing morning to brand “Ghosts” publicly in cold 
type as an “unpleasant play’—as though one ex- 
pected a tragedy to be pleasant! And no doubt there 
was a good contingent of silent sympathizers with 
these more or less unfavorable verdicts. Yet let 
us pay willing tribute to our communal progress in 
the appreciation of art—or shall we call it the art 
of appreciation? None of the insulting epithets so 
freely hurled at the play and its author in the 
cighties and nineties of the last century,—‘“nasty,” 
“bestial,” “fetid,” “loathsome,” “sickly,” “literary 
carrion,” and so forth,—was expressed, even whis- 
pered, by the chastened audience as it filed out of 
the little hall. Not even the two or three clergy- 
men present were heard to protest against the erst- 
while alleged “corruptive influence” of Ibsen. 

This attitude of the public could not but be 
gratifying to the present writer who may perhaps 
without immodesty regard himself as one of Ibsen’s 
most persistent advocates in this hemisphere. The 
experience even misled him for awhile into the com- 
forting belief that the strenuous antagonism against 
the greatest dramatist of the nineteenth century had 
subsided in this locality. But from this dream of 
the literary millennium he has since then had a rude 
awakening. Ile found to his amazement that there 
are still a few untemptable scorners and scorchers 
left to carry on against Henrik Ibsen an obsolete 
campaign of wholesouled yvituperation. However, 
there is a consoling factor in this saddening  situ- 
ation: the reviler of Ibsen occurs no longer egre- 
gariously ; and having become sporadic in the land, 
he may perhaps be worth preserving as a curio, with 
his fellow moriturt, the American buffalo, and—if 
signs deceive not—the Irish potato. 

To return to the performance of “Ghosts.” Most 
of the people in the theater appeared to have realized 
beforehand that Henrik Ibsen was not a man ad- 
dicted to glozing the vital matters; that he did not 
care to blind either himself or his audience to the 
sombre designs that are inwrought with the texture 
of life, and that it did not require a World War to 
shake him out of the average man’s banausian com- 
placency. No doubt the “message,” or “moral,” or 
“lesson” of the play, was not uniformly apprehended 
by the three successive, and anything but homo- 
geneous, audiences. Some people, perhaps, turned 
sedulously away from the lesson, because of a mis- 
taken notion that “Ghosts” harbors the seeds of a 
great social menace. Others, again,—but these must 
have been in the hopeless minority—ruthlessly inter- 
rupted Mrs. Alving’s famous harangue against law 
and order with untimely applause, being under the 
impression that the heroine of the play voices the 
author’s own lawless convictions. 

After indemnifying us with “Ghosts” for the 
weary waits and disappointments of the season, the 
Little Playhouse Company descended in quick-step 
from the alpine regions of tragic art to grub once 
more among the swarming ephemeridae on the bor- 
ders of stageland and in the netherlands of dilet- 
tantry. The next set of plays, or more properly 
speaking, playlets, was indeed a “come-down;” they 
seemed almost to have been strung together solely 
pour épater le bourgeois; and they contained a truly 
melodramatic display of libertinage, ribaldry, fire- 
arms, and hosiery—yea, superhosiery—staggering 
enough to have achieved that purpose. Yet regarded 
from a point of view beside the literary, the choice 
could be defended, because of the fine opportunity 
which these plays afforded the actors. Miss Scott 
and Mr. Millman re-enforced themselves in the high 
opinion earned by their superb work in “Ghosts ;” 
as for Miss Hertz, her rendition of the speechless 
interlocutor in Strindberg’s “The Stronger” could 
hardly be excelled as a demonstration of the pos- 
sibilities of pantomime. 

The finale of the suite of drama evenings at the 
Little Playhouse was nowise calculated to upset the 
previous appraisal of the season in its entirety. On 





the whole, it was a spectacle of faltering art. The 
very programme of the evening impressed one as 
haphazard and incoherent. And even the acting, 
this time, disappointed the expectations founded on 
the tested ability of the actors. This later  short- 
coming was due in the main to the infelicitous cast- 
ing of some of the principals—no doubt under 
stringent necessity but nevertheless now, as on sey- 
eral former occasions, disastrous in its results. As 
usual, the setting and lighting were commonplace; 
in this regard, by the way, the Little Playhouse, 
throughout the season, failed to make good its ex- 
plicit and implicit promises. Its lighting effects were 
invariably crude and did not in the least correspond 
to the preliminary experimental demonstration. 

It is certainly a matter for regret that the man- 
agement, while soliciting the support of its patrons 
for another season, refrained from = giving another 
earnest, after “Ghosts,” of its serious artistic in- 
tentions for the future, so as to win back the confi- 
dence of those judicious friends of drama on whose 
good opinion the permanency of the Little Play- 
house mainly depends. For let there be no mistake 
on this score: there is no lasting vitality in the 
frenetic social cult of which dramatics are the tem- 
porary object. The drama cult as a social diversion 
will prove as fugitive as it is acute, and is likely to 
vanish even more precipitately than it appeared. To- 
day a majority of our leisure class are given to 
the narcotic self-deception that by ‘fussing over 
theatricals they are performing a prime intellectual 
duty to the age. It is well for these facile “up- 
lifters’ to have brought home to them with all neces- 
sary emphasis the platitude that “crazes” are short- 
lived. There is no telling, in the philosophy of 
Fashion, but what next year, the God of War will- 
ing, we may abandon the theater and dally, instead, 
with ping-pong or the ouija. Fads pass, Art en- 
dures! If the officers of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Drama are willing to swallow and digest 
this ancient but useful bromide, they may discover 
in it an active remedy for their particular type of 
cerebral dilatation. To secure permanency in this 
community the Little Playhouse must cease to rely 
on the leveling and harmonizing effect of sociability 
and must justify itself before those sterner judges— 
may their tribe increase !—whose critical perception 
cannot be bribed or obnubilated by the factitious 
friendliness of social relations. 


oe oe ote ote 
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To Ultra-Pacifist Radicals 


By Victor S. Yarros 

ADICALS are always in a minority, but lat- 

terly the Mirror has enjoyed—at least, I hope 

it has enjoyed—the double distinction of be- 
ing in a minority among the radical minority. The 
allusion is, of course, to the question of Germany vs. 
the United States and the necessity, or propriety, 
or wisdom, or obligation of proceeding to the use 
of force against the Prussian cabal that has run 
amuck in the world and whom the gods have ap- 
parently made stark mad. 

Too many of our progressives and radicals have 
taken and maintained a position, on this great ques- 
tion that seems to me untenable and even inde- 
fensible. The position is that of extreme pacifism, 
if not of peace at any cost. I wish to examine in a 
spirit of sweet reasonableness and candor _ the 
strongest arguments that have been advanced in 
favor of this position. 

Let me admit at the start that I have no quarrel 
with the consistent non-resistants or passive resist- 
ants. Those who say, as some radicals do, that they 
would not fight under any circumstances—not even 
those of actual and unjustifiable invasion—and that 
they would permit German officers to establish them- 
selves in our city, state and national halls of legis- 
lation and administration and introduce their own 
forms and ideas of government—those who say that 
it does not really matter who governs, because in 
the long run the country “annexes” and transforms 
the alien invaders, are idealists who dwell in a world 
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with human nature as it is. I have at times envied 
them their self-confidence and complacency, their 

ndid (2) isolation and indifference to the actual 
miditions of life. I have honestly tried to absorb 
and adopt the same view, for much about it is at- 
tractive and noble. But, after many trials and fail- 
ures, | became convinced that neither my will and 
temperament, nor my intelligence, assents to or ac- 
quiesees in the gospel of non-resistance. 1 believe 
in force under certain circumstances, in resisting 


evil, in getting rid, as humanely as possible, of beasts 


and nuisances in human shape. I believe in revolu- 
tion, in vigilance committees, in committees of safety, 
under certain circumstances, and consequently am 
unable to pereeive why resistance to a foreign foe, 
fo an international burglar and pirate, is repugnant 
to the principle of peace or of justice. 

However, many of the pacifist radicals are not 
non-resistants. They protest that in the event of 
invasion they would support a policy of vigorous 
physical resistance. What they warmly contend for 
is this—that at this time, and so far as any existing 
issue or difference with Germany is concerned, war 
would be immoral and unprofitable. They draw a 
distinction between “peace at any price” and peace at 
the price we are now asked to pay by Germany or 
hy American pacifists. 

This narrows the issue down considerably. Let 
us look into the distinction and ask why it is made. 

It is argued in the first place that Germany has 
only incidentally and indirectly violated the rights 
of this country. Germany is fighting for her very 
existence, the argument runs, and her submarine 
blockade is a desperate measure forced by starva- 
tion and famine. She may not be within her rights, 
according to international law, in resorting to this 
extreme measure, or in killing our citizens and sink- 
ing our ships within the proclaimed zone of peril; 
hut cannot we make allowances for her in her dire 
distress? Why cannot we keep out of danger for a 
few months, or warn our citizens that, if they ven- 
ture into that zone, the government won't protect 
them: We keep people out of zones of riot and 
conilagration; is not Europe in a state of anarchy 
and unreason? Is it not sensible and reasonable to 
recognize this fact and stay away from the scene of 
slaughter and devastation ? 

To this line of reasoning, the answer is as fol- 
lows: The point that Germany is fighting England, 
mjuring us incidentally, is quite irrelevant. The 
same plea would justify the sending over of Zep- 
pelins to destroy our ammunition factories and our 
warchouses, our banks and trust companies. It may 
he too bad to have to kill American workmen, 
American bankers and their clerks, American wheat 
dealers, ete, but Germany is fighting for life and 
must stop American supplies to her enemy. The 
injury is incidental. 

Now, a Zeppelin raid is not an “invasion.” It does 
not mean the landing of troops, the capture of our 
state and national capitals, the overthrow of our 
government. There is absolutely no difference in 
principle between sinking our ships, killing our 
sailors and passengers in the submarine zone, and 
sending over Zeppelins to blow: up American fac- 
torics and warehouses and banks in order to dis- 
courage trading with the enemy. 

What would our pacifist radicals say if Germany, 
using their “incidental injury” argument, should send 
over a few Zeppelins for the limited purpose of the 
hypothesis? I faney they would favor resistance 
and war, forgetting all about the distinction between 
invasion and indirect and incidental injury. Why, 
then, do they object to resistance and fighting in 
defence of our right to travel and trade in the sub- 
marine zone? True, we can keep out for a time; 
but, unfortunately for them, it is equally true that 
We can refuse to supply the Allies with food, or 
ammunition, or anything else to which Germany ob- 
Jects, for a certain time! 

\s to the plea that Germany is mad, despefate, 
hungry, irresponsible, it is even more superficial and 

(Continued on page 199.) 
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The Cost of the War 


By John L. Hervey 
LANCING at the impressive statistical tabu- 
lations in the current number of a_ noted 
publication this morning, I discovered that 
they represented the effort of an economic authority 
to estimate the cost of the Great War to date. I 
did not take time to dissect them analytically, but 
observed that the total was footed up at the bottom. 
It was $600,000,000,000—six hundred billions of dol- 


lars. 





It is beyond the power of the human brain to 
grasp the extent of such figures, to realize the 
amount of such a sum. But in order to afford the 
reader a gauge—a sort of measuring-rod, as it were 
—the statement was appended that it was equal to 
more than a third of the present wealth of the entire 
United States. 

The term “cost of the war” is also one requiring 
a special interpretation. When we speak of the cost 
of a thing, we mean, as a rule, the estimate of its 
market value. And when payment is made for a 
thing—i. ¢., its “cost” is tendered—we are supposed 
in return to receive its equivalent in value. This is 
even the case when the investment is made in gold 
bricks or green goods. If it turns out that willful 
deception has taken place on the part of the vendor, 
he is liable for criminal prosecution for obtaining 
money under false pretences. Our prisons are 
largely populated with criminals of this class. 

But the interpretation of the term, “cost of the 
war’ involves computations and considerations far 
different. War is a synonym for destruction. De- 
struction of property and destruction of life and 
limb. And this is the “value received” that is being 
tendered for the six hundred billions of dollars thus 
far spent in the prosecution of the Great War, and 
the other hundreds of billions that, very surely, will 
be added to the gross total of its “cost” before 
peace at last is declared. Incidentally it may be 
remarked that this ‘“‘cost” takes into account property 
only. The value of the human lives expended does 
not enter into the equation. Nothing is so inexpen- 
sive in war as human life. It is estimated that thus 
far something like 10,000,000—ten million—human 
beings have been either killed, maimed or classified 
as “missing” since the Great War begun. But they 
do not factor in economic equations. Strictly speak- 
ing, they have no value in a money sense. 

Transcendentally, however, they have a certain 


value—perhaps. 


There is a school of philosophy whose system has 
crystallized in the statement, “Nothing is ever lost.” 

If we belong to this school we can reconcile our- 
selves to the cost—i. ¢., the destruction, the loss—of 
the Great War. 
we can convince ourselves that the hundreds of 
billions of dollars’ worth of property (let us always 


3y a scheme of abstract reasoning 


mention that first!) and the tens of millions of 
lives sacrificed will all be rendered back to us or our 
posterity, if not in the original forms, in others new 
and brighter. 

Upon the wreck of our dead world, material and 
human, we will rise to “higher things’’—to, let us 
say, the superman and his environing super-universe. 
These reasoners—let us call them such—turn back to 
the beginning of time, as measured by the legible 
record of the race, and explain that each of the 
world-conyulsions of the past has eventually resulted 
in a step forward for civilization, in that “last 
analysis,” so inevitable with them, worth far more 
than its cost in blood and treasure. They also go 
deeper than this. They point to the history written 
in the geologic record and assert that each of the 
physical convulsions which our planet suffered in the 
unthinkable cons that preceded the advent of man 
upon it, while a transitory chaos, was only an evo- 
lutionary upward stage in preparation for human- 
ity’s appearance. 


And they bid us be of good cheer. 
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Most of them, to be just, are of good cheer them- 
selves, being somewhat distant from the firing line 
and, as a rule, enjoying a fair share of the goods 
and comforts to them most necessary—these things 
being also necessary to the construction of such vast 


cosmic schemes. 


But alas—I do not belong to this school of phi- 
losophy! I cannot regard the Great War from this 
standpoint. I am merely and miserably human. And 
I do not wish to rise to a superhuman estate upon 
the pyres and hecatombs which upon every horizon 
send up their conflagrations to an unheeding sky. 

As I believe, also, 1 am only one of many millions 
in like case, whose hearts die within them, whose 
souls shiver with a mortal chill, whose minds refuse 
their wonted office, at the confrontation which every- 
where they behold. 


They have not shed any of their blood; they have 
not, except indirectly or voluntarily, expended any 
of their treasure—such .poor treasure as, for the 
most part, they possess; they have not stood by and 
witnessed the destruction of their property—such 
poor property as also for the most part they pos- 
SCSS. 

Nevertheless, the cost of the Great War is to them 
beyond computation. It cannot be statistically tabu- 
lated and expressed in sums of billions. It is a 
cost that, like the cost in human life to the warring 
races, can be expressed only in transcendental terms. 
And these terms will not factor in the Nothing-is- 
ever-lost equation. No—on the other hand, they de- 
stroy it. A result which, if Nothing is ever lost, the 
propagandists of the system should accept with a 
most philosophic equanimity. 


But again I cannot speak philosophically or cos- 
mically, as a system-maker or a_system-monger, 
must. I can speak only in the human way of speak- 
ing, being incapable of aught else. 

° 


—~ 


Time was when I prided myself upon my _ philo- 
sophic outlook. I had observed the outlines of at 
least all the most important systems and I had 
studied, more or less sedulously, the minutie of 
those which seemed to me most to demand it. I had 
hypotheses, corollaries, categories and concepts at 
my tongue’s end; I exuded shibboleths and symbols ; 
and out of them all I built up, from the initiatory 
prolegomenon to the eventual totem, the universe of 
my Will and Idea. But long ago it “went on the 
wind” and if to-day I sit a mourner among the ashes, 
they are those of human edifices, not abstractions. 


Why, then, it may be asked, do I persist in speak- 
ing of my loss in transcendental terms, yet repudiate 
abstractions? Is not the transcendental of the most 
impalpably abstract compact? Am I not, then, con- 
tradicting myself ? 

No, I am not. For unless we realize that only by 
thinking and fecling transcendentally can we become 
truly human, can escape from the abstract monsters 
hy which we are beleaguered and hag-ridden, we are 
not yet in the way of becoming men. 

The first thing philosophical jargon tells us is that 
the transcendental is outside all categories. It also 
tells us, spreads them before us in rosters and 
tabulations, that the abstractions are all im the 
categories. In fact, they consist of nothing else. 
They are the most inhuman, non-human things that 
we can conceive of. They contain everything but 
our humanity. That we must seck elsewhere—and 
only transcendentally will we find it. 


If you stop to think of it, the Great War is in no 
way a human war. There is no such thing as a 
human war. It is a war of abstractions, as all wars 
have been and will be, since humanity emerged from 
the barbarous stage and became able to think for 
itself. The first premise of war is that we shall be- 
come inhuman. And the story of our inhumanity is 
a story without an end. As the touching of a single 
card brings down the entire structure into which the 
whole pack has been built, so with the inhumanity 
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called war. Only a single spark is needful to pro- 
duce a globe-encircling holocaust. 


If the 
[ speak particularly of political ones, for they art 


teaching of abstractions were prohibited 


the possibility of world-wars 


would be automatically eliminated. If 


| “ 1 , ” 
tlic enabling clauses 


in the future 


the teaching of humanity in transcendental terms 


were substituted therefor, the permanence of uni 


versal peace would be ensured. 


J 
“ 


The “irrepressible conflict” of the modern world 
is that of 
Hence the great loss of the Great War—its “cost’— 
either 


the abstract against the transcendental. 


is the transcendental loss involved. ‘This loss 


, 
directly or indirectly, explicitly or subtly, affects 
every human being in the civilized world, and will 
continue to for unnumbered generations yet to come. 
And as we can only construe the general through 
the individual, let me illustrate by my own case: 

It was not by chance or coincidence that, upon the 


outbreak of the Great War, the works of Goethe, 


Heine, Kant, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, were 
strewn over my library table; that from its walls 
Schiller’s face looked down upon me; that where 


the sunset lit up its glowing hues a German land- 
scape hung; that the likeness of the Great Frederick 
confronted me when my latch-key let me into my 
hall; and that my twilight hours were made musical 
by Mozart and Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and Weber and Wagner. It was not, 
I repeat, either by chance or coincidence. It was 
because they were a part of my life, contributors to 
my intellectual and emotional being. 

Some of those books still lie upon my table, the 
others are in the cases close at hand: lifting my 
eyes I still see Schiller’s face; the pictures still hang 
upon my walls; the music still makes heavenly the 
heavy hours. But what, collectively, they all made 
for me—the Germany that I loved—is dead to me; 
it is forever lost. It is a part of the cost of the 
Great War. 

Not long after the war's outbreak I wrote for the 
Mirror an article entitled, “German Culture.” It 
excited the intense animosity of the German and 
pro-German readers of the magazine. Several of 
them replied to it, with an accent of vindictive hos- 
tility which they were at no pains to conceal; that 
is to say, in a manner typical of their viewpoint. 
Pro-Ally readers of the Mirror, I have been in- 
formed, endorsed it as vigorously as their opponents 
had condemned, although these endorsements were 
not written for publicity. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, what I wrote was intended neither to offend 
the one party nor to please the other. Its aims 
were entirely different. And neither the one party 
nor the other, apparently, perceived anything not 
superficially exposed. 

That, I doubt not, was my own fault. Yet a little 
psychological insight, a little emotional clairvoyance, 
might easily have revealed the suffering beneath the 
satire, the love beneath the loathing, the anguish 
beneath the accusation. Had not Germany—my 
Germany—been so much to me, I had remained 
silent. It was the spectacle of the ruins and the 
piercing sense of loss alone that sped my pen. 

But that—the loss of the Germany that I loved— 
is only a small part of the cost of the Great War 
to me. The larger loss has been in the terrible dis- 
illusionment that has followed. Out of the welter 
only the figure of France shines with its old lumi- 
nosity—nay, more than that: transfigured with a 
glory ineffable, her torch still enlightening the world. 
To my imagination, in the past, breast to breast and 
stride for stride along the upward pathway the fig- 
ure of my own country had always accompanied 
her’s. And the crushing disillusionment of all has 
come with the realization that now she is content to 
tread the downward path, asking only that we 


with averted eyes, 


” 


“Look backward, 

To hide the shame. 

Is it childish to weep over lost illusions? Phi- 
losophy, again, will tell us so. But it is very human 
—and, as I have said, I can think and feel humanly 
The Germany that I loved was, it appears, 


only. 
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And the America. 
The Great War has swept them into the abyss. That, 


only an illusion. even so was 


in the fullness of time, they shall arise from it, 


“when they have purged their guilt”—is that, too, an 


Musion? Very likely. Shall I buy a dream with a 
dream? But I have paid the price. 
The Natural Law 
By Eliza Stowe Twitchell 
“THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL TAXATION,” 
by C EB. Killebrown; A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago, $1.60. 


6< HI object of this book,” says the author, 
“Is to trace the metamorphosis of the land 
the rent the 
equal right to land into the joint right to the rent 


the earth 


question into question; of 


of land; of the common use of into the 


collective enjoyment of ground rent; of the na- 
tionalization of land into the socialization of its 
rent; of private property in land, including the 
private appropriation of its rent, into the public 


without disturbance of 


the private ownership of land.” 


appropriation of that rent 

It is greatly to be hoped that “The Principles oi 
Natural will reflection upon 
that system of revenue-raising which claims to be 


Taxation’ stimulate 
the scientific one, among a class who have hitherto 
taken little or no interest in the subject. The vast 
and rapid increase in the value of rent, of privi- 
lege, with its menacing, monopolistic power, is now 
The need that 
is felt in every town, city and state for a larger 
revenue, yet for a system of taxation that will be 


being realized by far-seeing men. 


less burdensome because more equitable; the grow- 


ing interest in this subject among men of large 
personal enterprises and of unsellish civic devotion— 
these conditions have ereated an industrial, mental, 
moral and patriotic atmosphere for the reception of 
the truths that are here set forth. 
these truths have been discovered by men of vision, 
only to have them fall upon deaf But at 
length they were rediscovered by Henry George, 


Again and again 
ears. 


who fanned them into life and flame by the fervor 
of his convictions and his agonizing compassion 
for a stunted, suffering humanity. 
appeals for justice, he called thousands to a new 
crusade to save civilization from impending ruin. 

One of the 
rent, its social origin and its operations by natural 
laws was Patrick Edward Dove. It is regrettable 
that Mr. Fillebrown, in his quotations from Dove's 
book, should fail to give his readers the keynote to 
that truly monumental work. Dove, by pure rea- 
son, prophesied that if the principles he unfolded 
were true, just so sure would their effect, some 
day, be (when better understood) to overthrow the 
power of the House of Lords—the House of Privi- 
lege. Sixty years later, when the people began only 
faintly to see how privilege was enslaving them, 
this prophecy was fulfilled. 

The Single Tax principle finds two great fields 
for its operation. When treated as a land ques- 
tion its field is where land is cheap and its slogans 
sack to the land,” “Make homes for the disin- 
When treated as a taxation question, its 
field is where land is costly. Its slogan is “Delenda 
est Carthago.” “Privilege must be destroyed.” As 
a taxation question, such experiments as Fairhope 
are outside its field. We are apt to think of our 
great cities as sinking under a mass of submerged 
poverty, crime, corruption and ungodliness, but this 
is not the whole story of city life. New York, with 
its almost fabulous riches in land values, and its 
Midas receivers of ground rent, is the place of all 
places where the principles of natural taxation 
almost obtrude themselyes and can most easily be 
followed. 

The true character of every city is fixed by the 
character of its great men and women, the quality 
of its press, school, churches, and its many and 
various for human welfare. Such 
people and institutions are the creators of public 
Let these come to understand, through 


By his eloquent 


arly discoverers of the nature of 


are “ 
herited.” 


organizations 


opinion 











the fruit of 


as well as that of the masses, is being 


the reading of this excellent book, how 
their labor, 
let them realize that all 
New 


the 


taxed to support privilege; 


who are not the recipients of ground rent in 


York City and its many tributaries, belong to 


unprivileged class; they will thus appreciate Dove's 
that: (right 
knowledge regarding the 
for the unprivileged classes, but 


conclusion “Right knowledge” scien- 


tific taxation) “is only 


eround of hope 
it is a sure ground,” and also his saying, “Liberty is 
advanced not by the welfare of one nation at the 
expense of another, but by the welfare of the un- 
privileged classes against the privileged.” 

“The Principles of Natural Taxation,” while com- 
prehensive is easily understood. Some may object 
to its repetitions, others will appreciate the need for 
reiteration towards realizing the fact that it requires 
the change of only a few lines in our tax laws to 
centers of 


make of our disease-breeding 


population, cities that may be beautiful without and 


present 


within. 
Let us all, with the author, “pray for the fruition 
of a great hope.” 
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The South Downs 


By Anthony M. Ludovici, B. E. F. 


MID the roar of wind and surf 
Beneath their skins of springy turf, 
Tight-fitting to their mighty shapes 
Their deep thyme-scented breath escapes. 


They sleep, these giants, side by side, 

Their breasts right steep, their buttocks wide, 
Their arms enlocked, their legs entwined, 
Vast rolling leagues of wench and hind. 


Patched o’er with brambles, heather, hawth, 
Nor heeding man’s small joys and wrath, 
They’ve lain serenely in the sun 


Since ever England was begun. 


And ‘neath the gossamer that takes 

Its sluggish flight as daylight breaks, 

I almost see a god’s great hand 

Stretched down to stroke this sweep of tand. 


Were I a god and loved smooth skin 
Not less but more than anything, 
I too would drop my hand at night 
And stroke these hills until the light. 
From the London Saturday Review. 
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Pigeons 
By Harry B. Kennon’ 


BOUT this time of the year—I am writing 

on the last of February—there comes a day 

like no other in the round of days, a day of 
surprise that more Februarys than I care to number 
have not robbed of freshness. For on the morning 
of that day the frost-bound earth sends her renewed 
message of promise through my open window, the 
most gracious promise that greets man anywhere. 
it is delicious to wake with the odor of the earth in 
your nostrils. And though each recurring February 
finds me on the watch, never has the day failed of 
its surprise, never more than in the month passing. 
Mine is a high south window, a dormer. Under 
the gables pigeons nest. This morning the jewel- 
throated beauties are cooing and kissing unashamed. 
I look out into the elm whose twiggy grace is a win- 
ter joy. Surely the buds have swollen. Or is it that 
I, drunken with earth’s perfume, see with the dis- 
proportion of desire? Below, there is ice on the 
pavements and but a patch of brown here and there 
on the Nevertheless, old 
earth has spoken to the faith in me: “If you go to 
the marsh you know of,” she says, “you shall find 
the skunk-cabbage lifting its exquisitely coral-colored 
spears above the ice, and bees there busy piercing 


’ 


snow-shrouded lawns. 
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he cheath that guards its foeted florets; life abun- 
dant, living on life, and finding sweetness in life 
‘ous. You shall see me weaving mystery.” To 
nan that is a beckoning. Staying indoors is 
nthinkable. 

The marsh is a long way 
suburb, across the crowded city; I have not visited 
‘It for two years and then it was a summer field of 
arums: it will be afternoon before I reach its bor- 
ders distant from the southwestern terminus of the 
Sut the day is a free day; time and space 
for rubbers, no need 


from my northern 


trolley. 
count for nothing. Iéxcept 
exists for any paraphernalia of the professional 
pedestrian, whose snapshots and post-ecstasies over 
mile-records fill me with much the same emotion 
that surges under the monologue of my neighbor 
vho insists upon telling me that he takes a cold 
Lath every morning. Why shouldn’t he, if he wants 
to? There’s no virtue in walking or tubbing—no 
more virtue than delight in the odor of skunk- 
cabbage. I don’t want to hear the bather boast of his 
cold plunge or shower or whatever, don’t want to 
hear the walker talk of miles covered; to see them 
clearly and wholesome is sufficient, just as seeing my 
marsh will suffice for many reasons. To-day IT am 
not yearning for hike-talk or tub-talk, and the man 
engages me on my way to the station with 
reactions would 


who 
details of his nude actions and 
think me uncleanly did he know how little I care 
if he never bathes again. 

You see, the day is becoming too delicious for 
busy men to take their minds off their bodies and 
their business long enough to know how delicious 
it is. Or to speak of it, if they know. It is when 
such men are heated or frozen to discomfort that 
the dav interests them enough to growl. They seem- 
ingly haven't much comprehension of comfortable 
veather; it is their due. Nor have they much con- 
versation. At the station they invest in a penny 
paper, fo a man; and the paper talks to them about 
the dreadful things that the papers are talking about. 
It is all just news, unless the “news” threatens the 
particular business that claims them. In that case 
they drool ineptitudes about their country’s admin- 
istration. The earthy odor of the day doesn’t in- 
terest them; they don’t see how they can turn it to 
account, they who live by the earth and what earth 
vields, And yet, 
vesterday when the thermometer hugged zero. 

There is a drug store on the corner and above 


there is spirit in them not ther 


its big plate glass window runs a narrow ledge. 
Swallows are up there telling one another what few 
men hurrying to the station think worth while. 
Below, a fine collie is stirred by their raptures. 
He leaps and jumps and barks at the chattering 
sparrows that look over the ledge and chirp back, 
or swoop down, their wings all but brushing his 
The man who is telling me about 
“What is the matter with that 


pointed nose. 
his cold bath, asks: 
fool dog, anyway ?” 

“It is the day,” I answer. 

“What's the day got to do with the dog?” he 
responds. 

How can a man going out to see if skunk-cabbage 
is blooming make himself understood to such in- 
sensibility? The dog would understand in a mo- 
ment. He does understand; he quivers with it. 

Oh yes! 1, too, buy a penny paper and I scan 
the news: but, somehow, the sun shining through 
the car window, and piercing the fog and smoke 
that curtain the city, draws me away from head- 
lines deplorable. The sun is doing wonderful things 
out there, magnificent things. T am not to be de- 
pressed, There are days that do my thinking for 
me. “To-day.”—-By now I am in the city. 

I stop on my way through town to lease a book 
at the Public Library. The elevator is on the top 
floor; ] will not wait for its descent, so take the 
Now, that staircase has wide window seats, 
sunny of the right make of morning, and it is but 


stairs, 


little used, most people preferring stuffy clevators 
I do myself. To-day T counted no 
less than four couples upon the different landings. 


lhey might have been there forever; they were of 


tO Cx¢ rtion. 
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the eternal. For the most they were young, and, 
though I passed discreeetly blind, it was odd to 
note mute youths twirling their caps and mute 
maidens looking out of window—probably at the 
pigeons there. And it was odd, too, to note how 
conscious the youth was of my straying presence, 
how unconscious the girl. What is that wrapping 
which women, however young, throw around them 
in such cases—that semblance of not being there? 
Or would the girl have dissembled otherwise had a 
woman passed instead of a man of middle age? 
Is it that she has more faith in a man’s discretion, 
more trust in his power to make himself forget? 
Really I have no idea; but I think a woman passing 
would have charged the little dramas with a differ- 
ent intensity, perhaps robbed them of bloom. There 
were three girls on that staircase, all interested in 
the outer world of which the youth and I—I cer- 
tainly—had no part, all warning me that they were 
not there. As for the boys—well, they were there; 
obviously, awkwardly, beautifully there. 

On the last landing a dark, long-haired man, a 
musician, if his violin case denoted him, and a 
plump, fair-haired woman, neither so young as they 
were yesterday, sat in earnest converse,- frankly 
holding hands. My passing did not disturb them, 
for, I am sure, they felt that I could not under- 
stand their language, but why they doubted my 
shall never know. They 
My pigeons saw 


power of translation I 
saw me, certainly they saw me. 
me at the window this morning. 

My business at the library transacted, I started 
for the trolley. A great church recently com- 
pleted and advertised as a structural triumph, was 
in my way. A side door ajar gave me my oppor- 
tunity to inspect this last new thing in shrines. It 
was rather amusing: rich, bastard Gothic, as I might 
have expected from Catholic architecture devoted to 
luxurious twentieth century Calvinism; beauty was 
of it and great comfort, which was not the com- 
fort of austerity. A man sat in the high organ- 
loft, playing; otherwise I had the spacious place 
to myself. Strange how music equalizes! I forgot 
my amusement in realization of the harmonic idea 
of the building, its blend of past and present. The 
architect, bending, had somehow conquered. I think 
he must have had a catholic sense of humor. The 
glory of a wide stained-glass window in the south 
transept intrigued me to nearer approach to read 
its legend. I have forgotten the legend. Wrapt in 
all the colors of art and nature a young man and 
woman stood in the window’s glow in close embrace. 
I withdrew from that retired and holy place on tip- 
toe. 

To take the long ride through shop, factory, resi- 
dence and suburban districts, the crowd in the car 
ever changing and taking on different character 
from neighborhoods traversed. The day had grown 
quite warm with that premonitory heat that catches 
ones’ blood unprepared; I was thirsty, and had still 
two miles to walk before reaching my marsh. The 
only place of refreshment in the vicinity was one 
of those “dago” fruit, vegetable and confection 
shops that perch at the end of car 
Imagine my surprise 


lines to close 
neither by day nor by night. 
to find the place shut, both front and “family” en- 
trances. A written paper was tacked to the door 
of the latter, addressed, I suppose, to the “family.” 
It read: “Closed on account the marriage Charlie 
Biaechi and Marie. Back to-night.” Marie’s other 
name seemed not to be of importance. 
if she were the same Marie I had seen in Charlie’s 
place two years before; I had thought them mar- 
ried then. Perhaps it was another Marie; Charlie is 
eood-looking and prosperous, judging from the en- 


I wondered 


largement of the shop. 

So, thinking of my Italians making fiesta back 
there in the city with other Italians, and having 
bridal photographs taken before returning to unrest- 
ing labor, I struck out for my marsh. I never found 
it, though I covered the full distance and had not 
lost sense of direction. Where the marsh had been 
spread a desolate new subdivision, lonely iron lamp- 


posts dotting it here and there, and skunk-cabbages 
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no more forever. A chill wind blew across the open 
Well, well, there would be other chill winds 
and ice and snow. March and even April are none 
too kindly in my country. I had had my day and 
Was in no way disappointed by the fruit of it, no way 
shaken in my reliance upon old earth’s promise. 
She had not shown me the mystery that I went out 
to see, but others in the weaving. To-night as I 
closed my window against a wind grown bitter, I 
heard my pigeons cooing in the shelter of the gable. 


space. 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 
I. THe SANIty oF MONTAIGNE 

HEN after twenty years, I go back to Mon- 

taigne, it is as if I had escaped from a 

sanitarium and found safety in some deep, 
far-distant forest, unfrequented by others but in its 
native beauty of June, known to me and loved in a 
half-forgotten boyhood. As back in the nineteenth 
century, I knew such a forest in which it was a 
boys’ pleasure to lose himself, feeling that no mat- 
ter how deep the mystery around him, he could 
never be really lost while he could turn to the sun, 
so now when I may escape some little while from 
what the twentieth century is revealing as the deep 
damnation of its worst curse, I may lose myself in 
the tangle of Montaigne’s pages, assured that be- 
tween the thickets are open spaces in bloom; that I 
will reach hilltops, commanding the whole forest, 
and that through it runs such a clear stream, with 
deep pools, lucid shadows and singing rapids, shining 
with glimpses of sunlight—such a stream as I have 
always relied upon to teach me that I may safely 
trust my best even in the last extremity, when there 
is no other hope of escaping my own worst as it 
belongs to the world’s worst in this century and all 
others. 

It is only by this metaphor that I can suggest the 
sanity of Montaigne. He is as sane in all that seems 
to be irregular and out of bounds as a forest path 
is in comparison with the regularity of a city street. 
And as a guide, his thought, even when most con- 
nected, is to be followed only as a path through the 
His learning leads, as learning always does, 
But when 


forest. 
to the thicket where the path disappears. 
he turns back upon himself, he finds simplicities of 
truth beyond the utmost reaches of learning in old 
theologies or modern sciences. 

Turning pages, left unturned since the close of the 
nineteenth century, I find marked such sentences as 
this: “We ought not to mix God in our actions, but 
with the highest reverence and caution.” I com- 
mend that sentence to all “bishops, priests and dea- 
cons,” to “all others in authority” and to all out of 
it who undertake to make God responsible for their 
ideals of what others ought to be led, persuaded, or 
browbeaten into doing for the sake of “civilization,” 


’ 


lieaven, prosperity, patriotism, or anything else 
whatever. Tried by that test, I know for a certainty 
that I have been never less sane than when most 
disposed to assume that I might be representing God 
in trying to have my own way with other people. 
For this I thank this simple gentleman of Perigord, 
as he gives me his best, without trying to have his 
He loves his own best. This 
though as a 


own way with me. 
is a quality in him above all learning 
Latinist, even when a boy, he was admired by 
George Buchanan, the only man, as some suppose, 
who has written real Latin since the death of that 
vreat speech of strength and sweetness. Not for 
his learning, but for his great discovery of his own 
ignorance, may we most safely trust him. No man 
born was ever fit to be fate, destiny or Divine Provi- 
dence for any other. And when some in this gen- 
eration go further beyond the deadline which ignor- 
ance never crosses until it becomes insolent and 
overbearing in the intolerance of its false-pretenses, 
the gain of all this century’s losses may be ,the dis- 


covery that every man’s soul is his own. 
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Letters From the People 


Who is Ragnar Redbeard ? 


( reston, la., Marcel 15, 1917 
liditoy Reed Virro) 
Who Was Ol 1S Ravnat IX Ibeard 


1 1 
NOOK, 


remarkable 
( hin ARO 


author of a 
Right,” printed in 
96. His 


a 1S thie 
“Might is 
1895 or name on the 


stein SUNT 


about 
title 
versity of C 


followed hy 


” 


pare 1S 


The book is the first and the bluntest 
expression in this country of the dox 
trine or dogma now designated Nictz- 
scheism It as well) though brutall 
written and atrociously printed It ch 


clares for no God, no charity, no sym 


weakest must ego to the 


pathy. The 

wall, The masses are the rabble ko. 
everything we call Christian there 
contempt and disgust. The Saviour is 


a Jewish slave, and so forth 


Issucd in’ the year of the rise of 
contemporaneously with 


School,” this 


Bryan’s star, 


“Coimn’s Financial hook 
might he a piece of gigantic irony; but 
for that. Ragnar Red 


to be the 


it is too intense 


beard is said in a preface 


owner of a large ranch in’ Montana. 
The writing of the man is quite tre- 
mendous. He knew something, but, he 
says, not much of Nietzsche, Felix 
Dahn and others. The book, he says, 
was begun in 1890 before he knew any- 


thing about them. 
I have made inquiries concerning him 


in Chicago, where the book was pub- 
lished. have not been able to learn 
anything about him. Some old-time 
anarchists say they-think he is dead. 


The hook, for all its rawne SS, deserves 
a place alongside of Winwood Reade’s 
“The Martyrdom of Man.” I find that 
there was an [¢nglish edition, maybe two 
or three, the latest in 1910.) Ragnar 
Redbeard is evidently a pen-name. He 
is quoted and advertised in The Eagle 
and the Serpent, the tirst English pe- 
riodical, at first a weekly, then a month- 
ly, devoted to the Nietzschean  propa- 
The periodical 
news large excerpts from Prof, Thomas 
“Thus Spake 


ganda. published as 


Commons’ translation of 
Zarathustra.” 
The editor of the 


have a 


MirroR scems to 


way of finding out things and 


possibly he can uncover for me_ the 
identity of the man who was the first 
exponent of Nietzscheanism in all its 
naked thing-in-itselfness. 


MACKEY-STIRNER. 


| The editor's copy of “Might is Right” 


shows the book was entered according 
to the act of congress in 1897, by Arthur 
title, “The 
Chicago.” It is of a fifth 
edition of 10,000, published by W.. J. 
Robbins & Co., Ltd., 20 Midhope Abbey, 


Cromer St., Gray’s Inn Road, 1910. It 


Uing.. It has for secondary 


( rospel of 


contains an editor’s preface to the 1896 
edition, signed “Douglas Wk. Handyside, 
M. D., Ph. D.” A preface to the fifth 
edition, 1903, information 
that “the author (who cattle 
ranch in Montana of 30,000 acres) re- 
any 


conveys the 
owns a 
correct or make 


Dr. Redbeard is 


fuses to revise, 
alterations in the text.” 
described as “a literal 
Wodin.” The book is said to have in- 
spired “Col. Roosevelt’s gospel of Ro- 
man Cecil 
said to have had his own private copy 
typewritten for better convenience and 


reincarnation of 


strenuousness.” Rhodes is 
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Will You Be 
Smartly Attired 


Easter in a 
Vandervoort Suit? 


The woman who wears a Vandervoort Suit enjovs 
acertam satisfaction that comes from the knowledge 
ol heme correctly dressed. 

Such a splendid variety to select from—-every 
stvle, every fabric and every color that is favored 
for Spring that we do not hesitate to say. that 
every woman can be suited to her entire satisfaction. 

There is a distinguishing feature in every one of 
whether for sports, touring, club, after- 








our suits, 
noon or strect wear. 
Suit Shop—Third Flown 
—and § is Sh 

| ee an Orosts oes 

\ rj ° 

\ de One good thing to hold to and to be slow in changing is a good 

\ l|° make of shoes. Sorosis Shoes will satisfy your highest desires for 

fine footwear——they fit well, wear well and present the natty appear- 
H/ ance for which every woman strives. 


costume—it may influence 


and extra high Louis heels 


white calf. 





Sorosis Shop 


vour 


Hlundreds of women wear Sorosis Shoes, 
and when they need a new pair they come 
straight to Vand } woorl's for “Sorosis.”" 


See the new Spring models before vou decide upon your 
selection of 
\mong them are Boots of pearl grav kid, champagne kid, 
gray suede and beige suede; Pumps with the new drawn last 
patent 


the latter. 


leather, black kid and 


Prices S5 to S20, 
Second 


loo, . 


uggs Cimlerroorl ~Parney 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


3855 Olive Street 







study. It is the worst-printed book in 


the world. It is to be had now of Thur- IMPORTER OF 


land and Thurland, [éyvanston, I1ls.—- FINE AND RARE 
Kditor the Mtrror. | 
a Special Departmen 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
t for Cleaning and Repairing 





The Arcadian Highway 

Marionville, Mo., March 14, 1917. 
Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
recent issue of the 
Upham Adams, 
“A Common Sense Army,” 


This is in line with the Arcadian high- 


way which has been agitated for the 
past eighteen months by two St. Louis- 
ans, Mr. Horace G. Cupples and Mrs. 
Lillian Stuart. The Arcadian highway 


as planned is to be one thousand miles 


Mirror, Mr. 


under the 


Ina 
Frederick 
caption of 
gave a very complete and succinct plan 
for a national and equipment 
which would result in a thorough mili- 
United States 
with the con- 


army 
long and one-quarter mile wide, stretch- 


tary training for every ing from the Great Lakes to the Gulf; 
male citizen, employment 
a modest capital 


who 


be a center speedway for 
for heavy 


there is to 
side roads 
bordered by 
The park is to 


sequent guarantee of automobiles and 
traffic, the whole a park 
and arched by trees. 


be a real park where the children may 


men 


number of young 


—tor 2 
otherwise would be idle, the removal of 


the social stigma now attaching to the 
army private, and a system of roads fly kites, play ball, climb trees, swim in 


throughout the country rivaling in ex- 
built by 
a minimum 


the streams, fish, ete.; where the grown- 


cellence and durability those ups may camp, have social gatherings, 
the ancient Romans—all at open-air concerts. Beyond the parks are 


to be model farms, government experi- 
ment stations for every kind of plant 


financial cost and maximum humanita- 


riall gain, 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


Rugs 


restand Best Work Done inthe City 


and tree, made possible by the diversity 
of the climate of the section covered. 
In fact, the Adams army road-huild- 
ing scheme and the Arcadian highway 
seem to differ only in the builders, for 
according to plan, the jatter is to be 
built by convicts and the unemployed, 
grub-staked by the wealthy. The Ar- 
cadian highway has been endorsed by 
Tuttle, William Jen- 
Pont, and 


Four 


Bishop Daniel S. 


nings Bryan, Coleman Du 


other well-known people. hun- 
dred thousand dollars have already been 
subscribed towards the necessary fund, 
while only two hundred dollars are re- 
quired to grub-stake a mile of survey. 
Any that would give outdoor 
employment to convicts to those 


called hoboes and the involuntarily un- 


scheme 
and 





1 3264 


Pugs 


ersity 
dd, 

yuild- 
hway 
a for 
QO be 
ryed, 
Ar- 
1 by 
Jen- 
and 
hun- 
been 
und, 
re- 
vey. 
loor 
10se 


un- 


ven 


employed, has good in it, and if the 
i could be brought to 


\r¢ dian 1 adway 
the banks of the Mississippi, wouldn’t 
he worth while? The National High- 
\ssociation has endorsed the Ar- 


cadian Highway proposal. 

| hope that some of the able econ- 
omists among the Mirror will 
this matter their consideration and 


readers 

vive : = 

tet us have the benefit of their findings. 
A. FATLADY. 


A War Letter in Laconics 
Vero, Fla., March 12, 1917. 
K:ditor of Reedy’s Mvror: 

A person who writes to an editor is 
—well, | won't say it because I’m doing 
it myself. 

Mr. Smith Mrs. 
throwing books at one another. 

K ennedy—Alfred 
Lewis’ “The 
Books, them things get between 


and Hutchings are 


said Big 


ep ss 
Books, 


Henry great character in 


Boss’ 


your lees.” “Books,” pointing to a lot 
of bums lined ,up at the bar, “them’s my 


1 Lo” 
HOOKS. 
Did Mr. 


hear oa 


Mrs. Hutchings 
Bulk’ or a 
telling 


Smith or 
“Johnnie 
“Fritzie,” hard 
“? o’clock in the morning truths?” No, 
ll bet What do thev 


know about “lime juicers”’ “sauer- 


ever 
atter a night, 
they haven't. 
and 
krauters 2” 


Tacitus said, “The Teuton is a man, 


the Celt is a dog!” For longevity, 
commend me to a lie every old time. 


Brennus, throwing his sword on the 
scale when the ransom was being paid 
him to quit the siege of Rome, and ery- 
ing: “Woe to the vanquished !” 
Vereineetorix, to his colleagues after 
his defeat: “You may send me or mere- 
ly my head to Caesar, as you choose!” 
John L. Sullivan, 


lh debut to a 


making his pugi- 


listic icering audience: “I 
can lick any man in the house.” 


The 


but he has a tendency 


Mr. Tacitus is slightly in error. 
Celt is nota dog, 


towards over-acecentuation when he ex- 


presses the laconic and = dramatic—'‘a 


hrayve man 
eart.” 
Now, 


nelishman is 


masquerading as a_ brag- 
a Teuton is a Teuton, and an 
half a half 
a human being, and as yours truly “got 
think I 


Teuton and 


no use for one nor. t’other,” 


ean set both Mr. S. and Mrs. H. right 
in this matter. 

Mr. Hermann (alias Arminius) mad 
ae : ; 
the first German hit when, in 9 A. D., he 


‘| Varro and his legions. 


mad s of 


ali’¢ 


lime changes, but never the Teutonic 


character; 108 years later, Kaiser Bill, 
el al, are secking to emulate Mr. Her 
mann. 
The Spaniard has fought with every- 
bod 2 - 
ly and that, 


supreme 


loves nobody, but at 


when he wishes to express 
contempt towards anyone, his epithet is 
“Thou Goth!” 


some time, too. 


Poor Alaric is dead 


rhe words “vandal,” “avaricious,” 
“boor,” not complimentary to the Teu 
tons ly jugful. The only word of 

that 
Is “trank,” ‘hut. the 
Ness moved out of Germany 
avo, 


When wx 
told Us, 


Midiskaaas - : 
*Cutonn is complimentary 
and frank- 


1500 years 


origin 


Frank 


were kids the older boys 


“never let a Dutchman get you 
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down or he'll kick you sure.” Thought of 
that when in Berlin; they have a statue 
to Bill’s granddad, and on that they 
have the German lion tearing the 
French flag to pieces—now, if that isn’t 
a worse crime than the Opium War! A 
crime against art, truth, and worst of 
all, tact—but a “Bosch” with tact? 


Their country 
crowded—this was in 1908—so they told 


was too small, too 
me. 

“Why don’t you go to America, Africa 
or Australia?” “But that is not Ger- 
many.” 

All right, Fritzie. In 1914 you tried 
to move your boundaries into Belgium 
and France, but I think even George 
Sylvester Viereck or even Gum Shoe 
Willie will admit said move was a mis- 
take. 

england, the upper classes and_ their 
imitators, wear one eyeglass, spats and 
a superior air; the lower classes wear 
a black scarf that does duty for a col- 
lar, a shirt and a vest. I spent one 
day in the East End of London and an- 
other in Canton, China. In Canton you 
might wish that you had no nose, but 


in East London one would envy the 
Lind. Read Jack London’s ‘The 
Abyss.” 


Lloyd George is a Celt, a Celt of the 
Celts: he had the Anglo-Saxons on 
the ropes when Kaiser Bill jumped in 
the ring. 

Napoleon is reported to have said, 
“T will make the Prussian nobles beg 
their bread.” When Lloyd is through 
with them, they'll have to carn it, and 
when peace comes there'll be no peace 
for superior persons in England, most- 
ly of Teutonic strain. Lloyd will make 
them earn their bread likewise. 

Hurrah for Lloyd George! 


“Dash down the Sassenach !” 
R. K. O'N. 
%e 


Catholicism in Ulster 
St. Louis, March 18, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Why should not Ulster be governed 
Protestant when 
Ireland is 
Ulster 
should it be 


wishes 
distinctly 


according to 
that 
Protestant ? If 
whiy 


province of 
doesn’t want 


Rome rule, forced 
upon her as home rule? 


Derry WALLS. 


[Let us see! Here is the status of 
religious strength to population in the 
Ulster: Antrim, 580,811, of 
which one-third 1s Catholic ; 
Armagh, 120,291, nearly one-half Roman 
Cavan, 91,173, two- 
Catholic; Donegal, 168,- 
Roman Catholic ; 


counties of 
Roman 


Catholic; about 


thirds Roman 
531, about two-thirds 
Down, 204,303, one-third Roman Catho- 
lic: Fermanagh, 61,836, slightly more 
one-half Roman Catholic; 
140,625, nearly one-half Ro- 
man Catholic: Monaghan, 71,455, near- 
ly one-half Roman Catholic; Tyrone, 
142,665, slightly more than one-half Ro- 
are, then, more 
Protestants in 


than LLon- 


donderry, 


There 


than 


Catholic. 
Roman Catholics 
Ulster, according to these figures from 


man 


the last official tabulation. 


In Ireland as a whole the religious 
the population is 
lows: Roman Catholics, 3,242,670 ; 


Church of Ireland (Episcopalian) 576,- 


division of as fol 
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are abloom— with 


tion, 


styles. 


$2.50 in Merchandise. Few 











The Best Time to Buy Your 
Easter Millinery 


—is right Now, for the Millinery Salons 
Master ; 
brightness—ready with an almost limit- 
less variety of styles from which you 
may choose to vour ultimate satisfac- 
For instance: 


In the French Room you will find the smart- 
est creations of the best eastern modists. They 
represent the newest and best ideas of the Spring 
season, developed in an elaborate 
adapted to the needs of every woman who desires 
something that is entirely original and exclusive. 
The French room hats are priced from 


$25 to $60 


A Special Group of Trimmed Ilats consists of 
a large variety of new models, fashioned after 
the best of the imported and domestic shapes and 
These assortments are in harmony with 
the needs of hundreds of women who desire the 
latest fashion ideas at moderate prices. 


$8.50 to $25 


mf$ 0WUWMG 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
Restricted 











yd 


beauty and 


form, and 


Third Floor. 


Articles Excepted. 














Methodists, 

(301 of 
refused in- 
belief, 


611; Presbyterians, 440,525 ; 
62,382 ; 
them ) 


other denominations 


05,052: people who 


formation as to their religious 


2,379. 


Ulster is represented in the British 
Parliament by 33 members, of whom 16 
are Unionists and 17 Home _ Rulers. 
Ulster is not a unit against home rule. 


Kditor of Rrepy’s Mirror.| ¢ 
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An Echo 
By H. B. K. 
“Mendel.”’ By Gilbert Canaa The 
(ico, H. Doran Company, New York, 
“And he went home and dashed off 
a savage mother with a ereen face 


thrusting a straw-colored breast into the 
gaping red lips of a child... . So much 
for maternity and the Madonnas. He 
knew how a man loved his mother, and 


it was not in that milky way, setting her 


above nature, she who was tied and 
bound to natural, instinctive, human 
life.” 

Such the reaction of Mendel Kithler, 


the Futurists, their volcanic 


overcome, 


painter, to 
significance 
Now 


color freely to the 


iirst. shock their 
to art urging him to new budding. 
he was free to use 
his desire, because the right 
used it. It 
the cap of his training over the wind- 
Mendel, the artist, had found 
himself. Whether Mr. Canaan, 
elist, has found himself in his latest lit 
but to the 


for time to de- 


license of 
men so frecly was throwing 
mills. 
noyv- 
unrestrained 


erary venture, 


iraming, is a question 


method, in 
laid on 


cide. Unquestionably his 
“Mendel,” of 
thick; 
with drawing how-come-you-so, denotes 
will 


color crude and 


of delicate shading discarded, and 
progress which readers fancy as 
forward, backward, or to the abyss, ac- 
cording to their acceptances. 


The hero, Mendel, is a Polish Jew, 


brought to London a child, and reared 


amid surroundings of poverty grinding 
out aspirations to wealth rather than 
poverty absolute, degraded not indigent. 
Once the boy’s genius is self-discoy- 


ered, he permits nothing to stand in its 
way. But genius in Mendel’s case re- 
ceives prompt recognition; he is assisted 
the art 


the early age of 


arrives at 
twenty. He is the 
until his 


through schools and 

whole show, or believes he is, 
picture of Ruth, presented as standing 
in a field of he left “looking 
like a square yellow block, and painted 


corn that 


up until it resembled a Dutch cheese,” 
meets with derision, and he is referred 
to as an “infant prodigy” by critics 
grown callous. He is 


dignant that “Ruth” should not be ac- 


righteously in- 


cepted an absolute masterpiece because 
he had feeling : 
painted alack! 
feeling had become a cataclysmic fad. 
He yet knows Futurism 
which is to blaze in London within the 


painted feeling, his 


before the painting of 
nothing of 


year, but he knows he is right; Mendel 
always knows he is right, and his pas- 
dominate through self-expres 
Later it is that the crooked 


smile of Cézanne’s wife as Cézanne dis- 


sion to 


SION Tages. 


figured her in his portrait, soothes him 
to stormy peace, sets his art-sap mount 
ing. Art nothing; 
only art the 


honest or 
tlie 


must be 
can see beauty of 
hideous. 


Mr. 


what he sees to his reader is abundantly 


Canaans’ power to visualize 
evidenced in his earlier novels, in one 
novel with but his 
Jewish background in “Mendel” is pe- 
His Jews 


exquisite clarity: 
culiarly stale and bookish. 

are more British than Hebrew, except- 
ing possibly Golda, the mother of Men- 
del, who disappoints. Consequently the 
analysis of Mendel’s 
Hebrew 


apparent in 


attempted trans- 
formation { 


from orthodoxy to 


near-atheism, so modern 


young Jews flowering in the atmosphere 
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o-called civilization, remains but an 


attempt The question is beeved by 
leaving Mei lel a Jew who iS no Jew, 
n Englishman of low extraction la 
cled Hebrew. The atmosphere of art 
into which the story quickly moves is 
vivid, bitterly vivid. The author por- 
trays London’s Bohemia as a_broth«l 
where cating, drinking, dancing, singing, 


lust hold without 


spontaneity or joyousness; 


laughter and sway 
where there 
is no culture but paint culture, and that 
the 


victims of 


degraded; where most of habitues 
are young and where all are 
mcegalomania. 

Through this miasma the arrived art- 


ist, Mendel, Mendel 


who has reached success by spitting up- 


strides dominant, 
on every assisting hand, whose friends 


are but steps for his upward treading, 
whose contempt for his fellow-creatures 
is colossal, whose affection for his fam- 
ily is animal, whose boasted honesty is 
from him 


brutality tagging all differing 


liars, whose promiscuous fornication is 


hestial—if beasts are to be insulted: 
Mendel, 


art—the all in all 
he sacrificed; Mendel, the youth, now 


whose goal is self-expression 


to which all must 
twenty-one, aglow with the divine spark 
Mendel, the 
completely out of human drawing as is 
“Woman the Mustard 


of genius; superman—as 


Picasso s with 
Pot.” 

When a novel sails lop-sided with sex 
it hecomes the reviewer's duty to note 
the sailing, however reluctant. Not that 
sex-interest 1S non-essential to the nov- 
as ballast. As 
cargo, sex may breed disgust. It is a 
Mr. Canaan’s taste for 


el; it is vastly important 
matter of taste. 
sex-cargoes has increased with his later 
Mendel he ficti- 


tious fornication arranged for, acciden- 


work, and into loads 
tal and incidental: as the handmaid of 
art and as the artist’s destroyer, the cat- 
bril- 
lant Nelly 


Oliver placed over against Mendel’s sor- 


and-dog cohabitation of. L 1Jan—a 


creation—and of mousing 
did salacities to point the moral. Of 
course, and again of course, Purity has 
to enter in for contrast. Therefore, to 
Mendel, the heast, appears beauty in the 
person of Greta Morrison, art student, 
aged nineteen, one of those chaste god- 
desses, conventional to new fiction that 
mar- 
lest 
Off- 
setting Morrison is lidith Clowes, sex- 
“On the 
modern 
but 


sel- 


discards convention, who desires 


riage without form of marriage, 


her wings of liberty be tarnished. 


less, self-sufficing, philistine: 
whole I don’t think all this 
stuff be good for 


decoration.” 


can anything 


Clowes, art student, 
dom on scene, bears watching; she in- 
the the author's 
announced purpose. That the purity of 
Morrison is essential to 
Mendel’s self-expression goes 


forms novel of never 


the develop- 


ment of 


without saying. There is love stuff 
sacrilegious. The maiden Greta holds 
Mendel off with the coyness of a so- 


phisticated salamander. The story closes 
with her promise to come to him in 
with the conviction 


promise de- 


london reader's 
that the fulfilled 
racination of the scant sense of chastity 


Mendel’s 


mecalls 


her art sense. 


fed, 


Canaan, to 


she has, and 
genius must be 

Mr. 
grateful for his masterly translation of 


and for 


whom readers are 


Rolland’s “Jean Christophe,” 
lis “Round the Corner,” one of the out- 


standing novels of the new century, tells 
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is the 


dresses of distinction at a 


moderate cost. 
We assure you that they 


the 
tions of the season’s best for- 


are correct interpreta- 
eign modes, which have been 
reproduced = by > American 
manufacturers who have won 
a national reputation — for 
making exact replicas. Every 
dress in the collection looks 
to be worth a great deal more 


than the price marked on it. 


There beautiful 
dresses of satins, Geor- 
gettes, taffetas, crepes, 
plaids and checks, in 


are 


all colors. Embroid- 
ery and beading play a 
very important part in 


the trimming ideas. 


(THIRD FLOOR) 





The Exclusiveness of the Styles 
Feature of These 


fternoon Frocks 


—Which are Priced 


; 65” 


HE group of charming styles that we have assembled will 


34” 


win instant recognition from those who are looking for 


STIX.BAER GFULLER 
DRY G@DDS COMPANY 


(GRAND LEADER) 











his story of “Mendel” with the startling 
flatness with which Henri Matisse paints 


a picture. He is, however, without 
power to write the unreadable. “Men- 
del” is distinctly a readable novel; 


though the reader may feel drunk and 
disorderly going through it—once, he 
will go through to the end. The Canaan 
trick of characterization will hold him, 
the half-truths: ‘ ‘Whistler 
had good ideas,” continued Thompson. 
‘It is a pity he was not a better artist.” 

Logan Mendel’s 


“Ruth:” “The nearest approach to mod- 


and clever 


comments on 


ern art is the poster, which is not art, 
of course, because it is not designed by 
artists. But it does convey something to 
the modern mind, it does jog it out of 
its routine and habitual rut. Now your 
picture wouldn’t do for a poster. It is 
too good, but it has the same kind of 
effect—Stop! Look! Listen!” 

That Futurism is as dead as Queen 
Anne, whose soul somehow goes march- 
Mr. 
too loyal to suggest the 
prophets portraying the 
His “Mendel” is an echo 


ing on, Canaan is aware, though 
Futurists as 
coming chaos 
now at hand. 


of Futurism, and a rough echo of some- 


thing noble and serene in art; but for 
“Jean Christophe,” “Mendel” had never 
Canaan is of the 
shouting 


written. Mr. 
have 


been 


iconoclasts who been 


down the walls of such civilization as 
had been reared. One wonders, now 
that the shouting is bringing walls 
down, if the shouters are not about 


ready to do a little constructive work 


to justify the unrest they provoked, and 


their noise. As an example of the 

progress of an English novelist in the 

front rank, “Mendel” shouts anarchy. 
ste fe fe 


The farmer wanted an almanac. The 
peddler who had those veracious chron- 
icles for sale was very obliging in ex- 
plaining their virtues. “IT have here two 
different almanacs from which you may 
choose,” he said. “One of them con- 
tains the most holidays, but the other 


° e 
contains the most good weather. 


%e ote of 
Tw 2 


R 

A Boston woman applied for a pen- 
sion the other day. “And pray, madam,” 
asked the pension examiner, “why do 
you think yourself entitled to a pet 
sion?” “My husband and IT fought all 


through the war,” was the reply. 


vill 


for 





but for 
ad never 
of the 
houting 
ition as 
"Ss, now 

walls 
about 
e work 
ed, and 
of the 
in the 
narchy. 


The 
chron- 
in @X- 
re two 
tu may 
n COns 

other 


? 


a pen- 
dam,” 
hy do 
| peni- 
ht all 


To Ultra-Pacifist Radicals 


By Victor S. Yarros 


Continued from page 193.) 
hellow than the one just examined. 
Hunery and frantic nations have the 


alternative of surrender, of admission 
of defeat. Powerful nations have sur- 
rendered in the past and will surrender 
future. 
ception to the 
her to run amuck and violate every law 
decency? In the 


Is Germany the one ex- 
Must we allow 


in the 
rule? 
of humanity and of 
what cause, 
obey or 


name of principle, pray, 
are we bound to 


lawless and desperate orders of a fran- 


respect the 


tic and mad cabal ? 

In the But there 
are things dearer and nobler than peace. 
name of progress and reform? 


name of peace? 


In the 
But there are conditions precedent and 
progress and reform. <A 


streets is shot down as 


essential to 
mad dog in our 


a measure of protection to life. <A 
mad cabal in Europe is acting like a 
mad dog: why run away from it and 


humor it? 


Ah, the continues, 


pacifist argument 


war is no corrective or remedy, and 
Lesides, we have more vital and im- 
portant things to do at home. ,If we 
vo to war, we shall merely kill more 
people and destroy more wealth. We 
defend our rights by sacrificing more 


life, liberty, property and industry. We 


eain nothing, for even if we defeat 
Germany we prove nothing that is not 
already known and admitted—namely, 


that Germany is wrong and lawless and 


that we have sufficient resources and 


punish her offences—or to 
What good is there 
imperil many 


power to 
make the attempt. 
in this? Meantime, we 
liberties, ourselves to 
militarism, increase our tax burden, and 


aban- 


of our expose 


defer indefinitely, if we do not 
cherished projects of na- 
War is the enemy 
of all internal progress. Look at Eng- 
land! War in the name of freedom 
as caused all but the total suppression 

Knelish freedom. War on Prussian- 
Prussianized England! 


don, many 
tional amelioration. 


ism has almost 
Is it not, then, 


to submit to certain injuries and losses 


a thousand times better 
than to court all these mischievous and 
war? 

more 


reactionary effects of 
This reasoning has a 

sound than that dealt 

fallacious and 


plausible 
above, but 
stand 


with 
it too, is won't 
analysis, 

To assert that war is not a corrective 
perhaps un- 
doctrine. 


or preventive is to adopt, 


consciously, the non-resistance 


War, like 


tive or a 


revolution, may be a correc- 
War on Germany 
deter other nations from 
lawless example. War 


mad and 


remedy. 
to-day may 


following her 


may lead her to abandon her 

iniquitous course. We cannot tell. To 
submit to outrage is, in this world of 
ours, to invite outrage. If war is to be 


avoided because it merely means “more 
killing” and then in- 


vasion should not 


more destruction, 


be resisted, for war 


to stop invasion also means more killing 


und more destruction, and Zeppelin 


have supposed in a 


should not be re- 


raids, such as I 


Preceding paragraph, 


sisted. If, however, there are limits to 
Patience, toleration and forbearance, 
then Ger many’s submarine ruthlessness 


and deliance of law and humanity fully 


. may 
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justify the explosion of American wrath 
and indignation. 

That begets 
reaction and that it 
diverts thought, energy and material 
channels, 


that it 
reform; 


war is an evil; 


endangers 


that 
a prolific source of abuses 


sources into undesirable 
it becomes 
and follies—that war 
at any reasonable cost if it is possible 
radical will venture to 
this argument 


What 


Germany, 


should be avoided 
to avoid it, no 
dispute. But, to repeat, 
is irrelevant. The 
would be the cost of war with 
and what the cost of submission to her 
will and a surrender of American rights 
and interests? Would war be a greater 
evil than peace with submission and 
a lesser evil? Would the 
freedom, 


question is, 


surrender, or 


cause of humanity, justice, 


progress be better served by 


the circumstances 


peace or 
by war in actually 
facing us? 

My own unhesitating answer is that 
war -would be a lesser evil than peace 
waiver of humanity 
ultra-pacifist 


surrender or 
and The 
imagine an utterly vain thing 
that their policy would 
and reform movements 


with 
radicals 
if they 
leave 


law. 


suppose 
the progressive 
of the country in a condition of health 
and vigor. They are crying peace where 
they are overlooking 
natural, human 
tions to such acts; they assuming 
that everything will go on as it has gone 
on, whereas nothing can remain un- 
Reform, progress, internal 
amelioration? Who will think these 
things? A state of tension, of peril, of 
uncertain waiting, of alarm, of prepara- 
eventualities is not a state fa- 
The pacifist 


there is no peace; 
acts of war and reac- 


are 


changed. 


tion for 
vorable to internal reform. 
policy would not prevent heavy taxation, 


military legislation, reactionary clamor, 


the diversion of national thought and 
energy. 
Finally, what is to me most objec- 


tionable, amazing and unintelligible in 
the position of the pacifist radicals is its 
narrow provincialism, its peculiar notion 
of patriotism, its tacit repudiation of all 
sound internationalism. Let Britons die, 
they virtually say; let Frenchmen and 
Belgians and Russians die; let Cana- 
Australians others die; the 
we. shrink 
unthinkable is that 
die or suffer in the 
may be anti-Prussian and pro-Ally; we 
sympathize with Belgium and 
we may admire the French and 
sacrificing 
not to be 


and 
from 


dians, 
declare 
should 


prospect and 
Americans 


same strugele. We 


Serbia: 
the Enelish; 
American life or 


but the idea of 
treasure i 
entertained. 

Why not, 
not? If the causc¢ 
hold it to be- 
some aid to 


echo answers, Why 
of the Allies is just 
should not 
America that cause 
while defending its own rights? If Ger- 
deserves defeat, why should not 
America help to bring this defeat 
about? This “incidental” benefit of 
American participation is surely not ig- 


pray ? 


—as I why 


give 


many 


noble. Our people would not vote to 
enter the war out of sympathy alone; 
they might not fight to emancipate Bel 
eium or to free Europe but if they 
would fight to protect national rights 
and the rights of humanity, if they 
would fight to resist German aggres- 
sion and ruthlessness directed against 


themselves, the thought that our partici- 
pation might shorten the war and make 
a little more sure 


assurance of victory 
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cannot be unwelcome and unpalatable part will be right and proper. Mr. Wil- 
to American radicals and progressives, son has been very patient and very slow 


to American friends of peace and jus- 
tice. 
‘ . 
My conclusion, 
right 
wrong, and that 


is that the 
ultra-pacifist 
President 


therefore, 
MIRROR is and the 


radicals are 


Wilson’s course toward Germany has 
been wholly consistent with rational 
pacifism. The warning to Germany 


notice of ruthlessness on the 
right 
Lusttania massacre wa 


after her 
high 
threat after the 


seas was and proper. The 


right and proper. The dismissal of 
Bernstorff and the breaking off of diplo 
matic relations were right and proper. 
The adoption of armed neutrality was 
right and proper. If resistance to Ger 
man piracy leads to war, war on our 


judgement, 


and deliberate. In this, in mj 

he has evinced moral courage, demo 
cratic sentiment and a regard for the 
convictions and feelings of the people 
who for one reason or another are op- 
posed to war with Germany. He has 


carnestly endeavored to keep us out— 


but honorably—of has hoped 


war. He 
Germany 


sanity. In 


against hope and has given 


every chance to recover her 


the circumstances, the President’s pa- 


tience and forbearance are to be admired 
even by the ardent pro-Allies—provided 
they are true democrats and believers 
in the rule of the people. But patience 
and forbearance have ceased to be vir- 
tues. I cannot believe that’ a majority 
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of the American people would yote to 
submit to German agyression and rut] 
lessness and to keep out of ir regard 
less of law, humanity and the fate o 
democracy and popular vernment in 


Kurope in the event of a victory of the 
Central Powers. We have no referen- 


dum law or machinery, but the result of 
a national referendum, with the issue 
would, I doubt 


honestly and plainly put, 
not, be a vindication and 
of the Wilson policies. 


ee 
oe 64 oe 
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Suburban Felicity 
By Homer A. Danford 


of morn 


indorsement 


And now the blush 
Jeyins to mantle in the 


The robin redbreast on the lawn 


rosy 
cast ; 


Upon the early worm doth feast. 


The sun behind a purple cloud 
Prepares to shed his blithesome ray; 
croweth loud 


The bantam rooster 


To herald the approach of day. 


Delicious season of the year, 
When Nature, breaking 
thrall 
Of icy Winter, doth appear 
everyone, “Play 


from the 


To say to ball!” 
From tufted copse and blooming grove 


The feathered  songsters 


notes of 
burst, 


Reminding me 
Of a note that’s due on April first. 


where’er I rove 


The tiny insect sips the dew 


tender meadow grass, 


That gems the 
While man gets pickled in the brew - 


That foameth up within the glass. 


The virgin bud, with timid blush, 
Makes faint attempt to burgeon forth; 
bob-tail flush 


To open with a 
retard her 


She fears may much 
growth.* 

The lark rejoices in the day, 
The buzz; 
The slothful hen to lay 

When 


honey-bee is on the 
will start 
thirteen cents a doz. 


eges are 


The burnished dove in yonder grove 
Coos softly to his gentle mate; 
But brother hugs the kitchen stove 


While dad repairs the garden gate. 


All Nature smiles—I wonder why? 
Perhaps she has the laugh on us; 
The brindle is almost dry. 


(For Sale—or trade for a jitney bus). 


COW 


The joys of country life are great— 


Far from the madding crowd of 
town ; 
(Would you like to buy some real 
estate ? 
I'll sell you mine—ten dollars down.) 
*This is a free verse rhyme. 
of of ofe 
Stein & Blaine models in_ tailored, 


suits, coats and one-piece tailored frocks. 


Gowns from Joseph. Smart blouses 
shown at Schumack, 856 Century build- 
ing. Fels 
she eho ate 
“Yes, Henry and I certainly possess 
similar tastes!” exclaimed the adoring 
bride. ‘‘We are surely interested in the 
same things.” ‘Yes,’ agreed Henry’s 
mother-in-law grimly, “you certainly 
are. You care more for dear Henry 
than anyone else in the world, and so 


”__Buffalo Courter 


does he. 
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New Books 


“hy m thre Deep Woods to ivilza 


tio! s the title Dr. Charles A. East 
man gives Ihis latest book, which he 
also. calls hapters from the Auto- 


lhiography of an Indian;” for Dr. East- 
man is a full-blood Sioux and a nephew 
of the late Sitting Bull. For many 
has before the American 


years he been 


lecturer and carrier 
His 


(ioodale, a 


public as a writer, 


of culture to his marriage 


to Miss 


caused 


race. 
Wwo- 
189]. 


Elaine white 
discussion in 


tells us 


much 
book, the 


man, 


In a former doctor 


“Indian Boyhood.” The present book 


deals largely with a “single-hearted 


quest throughout eighteen years of ado- 


lescence and early maturity for the at- 


tainment of Christian culture; and again 
quarter of a devoted to 
the testing of that 


fields of 


of a century 


hard-won standard 
partly by 
his own and 
racial ideals 
end 


in various endeavor, 
holding it up 
interpreting their 
leading in the 


before race 
partly by 
to the 


white man, 


reaction in favor of the 


and 


to a_ partial 


earlier, the simpler perhaps the 


more spiritual philosophy.” 
age of fif- 


The boy emerged at the 


from the woods and 


prairies of 
savage. His 


Minne- 


teen 
Canada, in all 
father was captured after the 
uprising in 1862 and was supposed 
executed, but 
Indian converted to Chris- 
that his 
benefits of the white 
That is how 
to go to the 


respects a 


sota 


to have been after years 
returned, an 
determined son 


tianity, and 


should have the 


man’s culture. young 
Eastman 
school, beginning an education that was 
finally completed at Dartmouth with the 
degree of M. D. He the agency 


Pine 


came white man’s 


Was 


physician at Ridge when the 


Wounded 


and treated the wounded. 


“massacre” occurred, 


Later he 


Knee 
was 
Indian measures at Wash- 
opinion 


a lobbyist for 
ington and gives us an Indians’ 


of the white man’s politics. It is far 


from flattering. 

One important thing this book does: 
It gives the reader a truer conception 
than most of us have of the Indian 
and it may be said that as he really is 
he is by no means devoid of those ele- 
ments of nobility which the first white 
observers attributed to him. Naturally 
the Indian is simple, generous, hos- 
pitable, honest, loyal and courageous. 
To the average white man the Indian 
is the treacherous, cruel, irredeemable 


savage the writers of Beadle’s dime 


novels painted. He was supposed to be 
influences of civiliza- 
men of to-day 
that the white 
transformed the 


man as 


proof against the 
tion. Few white realize 
that 

man’s 
Indian 
fully civilized as can be expected in the 
short time those influences have been at 
work. “The barbarous and _ atrocious 
character attributed to him has dated 
from the transition period, when strong 
drink, powerful temptations and_ the 
commercialism of the white man led to 
author. 


this is an error; 


civilization has 


from a savage into a 


deep demoralization,” says the 
the greed and 
man in his dealings with the 
the 


into 


He says dishonesty of 
the white 
Indian turned 


latter’s generously 


distrust and en- 


given confidence 
mity. This 
left the Red Man a 
designing politicians and it was natural 


generally 
and 


government has 
prey to knaves 
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that the Indian's conception of the 


white man should be formed on what 
he saw of him. Dr. Eastman, after 
an experience both in’ savagery and 
civilization calls attention to the fact 
that there are virtues in the wild life 
not to be found in the cultured. He 


the greed, dishon- 


of the white 


especially condemns 


and commercialism 


and while he 


esty 
civilization, approves of 
the model fixed by thinks that 
the white man’s religion is probably no 
more spiritual than that of the primi- 
tive Indian. 


Jesus, he 


He says in conclusion: “I am an In- 
while I have learned much 
for which I am grate- 


dian; and 
from civilization, 
ful, I have never lost my 
of right and justice. I am for develop- 
progress 


Indian sense 


ment and along social and 
spiritual lines rather than those of com- 
and material effi- 


as long as | 


merce, nationalism 


Nevertheless, live, 


American.” 


ciency. 
I am an 

The book is 
a better understanding of 
and is especially interesting in 
elations of the Indian’s opinions of the 
and his boasted civilization. 
Boston. ) 


giving us 
Indian 


important as 
the 
its rev- 


white man 
(Little, Brown & Co., 


J 
“ 


“Social Life in England—1750-1850,” 
is a title that sounds like something in- 
The sound is mis- 
from 


teresting to follow. 
leading, for the book is 
as interesting as one feels it might have 
been made. Some sketchy pictures are 
drawn from _ the different 
periods, but a great deal of the space is 
taken up with biographical data con- 


very far 


writers of 


cerning these same writers—data_ that 


do not particularly show us anything 
we do not already know of the social 
life of the period. Readers of the great 
english novelists are hardly in need 


such a rechauffe, though the younger 


best-sellers 


these 


generation of devourers of 
find much of 


There are 


may interest in 


pages. some good anecdotes 


but not many of them can be said to be 


new. Manners and customs are illus- 
trated not alone from fiction, but from 
essays and memoirs, with rather slight 


comment by the compiler. The volume 
is made of a course of Lowell lectures, 
in March, 1916, by 


Jackson. It is 


delivered in Boston, 


Professor F. J. Foakes 


published by the Macmillans. 


EK. Phillips Openheim scarcely main- 


measure as a nov- 
elist in his latest book, “The Hillman,” 
published by Little, Brown & Co. The 


story leaves the effect of being padded. 


tains his ordinary 


The author chooses for his hero a 
dweller in the Cumberland hills, a 
young gentleman, of an old family 
which has a tradition that such of its 


members as seck the outside world will 
come upon disaster. A noted actress 
comes to the hills and the hero follows 
her to London and the principal part 
of the story consists of his attempts to 
environment. 


adjust himself to his new 


An entirely unnecessary situation has 
the tale a dra- 
fact a 


invented to give 
matic ending. The 
Puritan and a prig, although the author 
think we should him 


as a model young man. 


to be 
hero is in 


seems to accept 
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The Premier 


By Margaret B. Downing 

Lansing, Secretary of State, 
he idiom of the forcigner, the 
Premier of President Wilson’s cabinet, 
makes an attractive subject for gossip 
and guessing. His resignation is in the 
hands of his chief and he waits only 
until the public mind is more composed, 
before he will step out, is one story. 
Others see signs of displeasure mani- 
fested towards the House Committee on 
Rules, because he was made to play a 
part in the opera houffe staged by Law- 
son, and he will not tolerate such trifling 
with his dignity, so, of course, he must 
resign to sustain this role. Some say 
his aueust father-in-law urges him to 
depart, and they go the leneth of quot- 
venerable John W. Foster that 


s a Secretary of State treated 


ing the 
never Wa 
so cavalierly as Lansing when the White 
House took issue with him about the 
statement interpretating President Wil- 
son’s note to the Powers. All these ru- 
mors and variations of them, continualls 
hob about on the conversational waters. 
Yet everyone knows it is all talk, a mere 
outlet for repressed feeling, a channel 
to carry troubled thoughts about. offi- 
cialdom out to the open sea. Mr. Lan- 
sing will not resign, never thought of 
such a thing, and though considerably 
irritated by Mr. Henry and his solemn 
committee, he knows that congressional 
committees exist for the sole purpose 
of heckling cabinet officials. If it were 
not the Rules Committee, it might be the 
Committee on Affairs or the 
Appropriations Committee which is al- 


Fore ign 


ways nosing about to find out how the 
State Department expends the secret 
contingency fund. 

Those who grow most eloquent over 
Mr. Lansing’s future, usually forget the 
powerful support on which he leans. 
Ile is an integral part of that revered 
governmental structure, which, though 
unrecognized by constitution or law, is 
an impregnable force in the national 
Mr. Lansing was 


Henry’s 


scheme—the Cabinet. 
a gemal witness before Mr. 
committee. He answered questions 
promptly and frequently took the trouble 
to add illuminating details about the 
procedure of the State Department in 
cabling confidential messages to foreign 
ministries. All smiling and composed 
Republican 


was Mr. Lansing until a 


nember asked him blankly, if the state- 
ment which he gave to the press and 
Which in the real analysis of the situ 
ation was the “leak,” had been discussed 
at the cabinet meeting which he had 
just attended. Instantly the guard went 
up and the Secretary of State frigidly 
replied that such a question was im- 
Proper, was not within the jurisdiction 
of the committee to ask and he declined 
to reply. Nor did he reply to very 
much else, after that imprudent query. 
Thus Mr. Lansing is true to the tradi- 
tions and his committee, like many 
others attempting to pry into cabinet se- 


crets, got nothing for its pains. 


lt was in June, 1867, that the Judi- 
Gary Committee of the House, weigh- 
Ing the evidence it had collected for 


the purpose of impeaching Andrew 
Johnson, subpoenaed his cabinet with 
their private secretaries and clerks and 


Messengers. “Stanton and Seward,” ac- 
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cording to the diary of Gideon Welles, 
“instructed them to reply only to ques 
tions which were not properly cabinct 
subjects, for they doubted whether it 
was right to disclose what had occurred 
in cabinet, to such a committee or to 


anyone at present.” 


In all the more or less irrelevant dis- 
cussion of this leak, and a more ludi- 
crous incident has not occurred for 
many moons, the bald fact stands out 
President Wilson 


would not have taken such a serious 


prominently — that 


step as sending notes to the warring 
powers without due consultation with 
his councillors. If he did so, it will 
remain an isolated case and entirely 
unexplainable. It is, however, absurd 
to believe this was the case. Mr. Lan- 
sing must assuredly have known of the 


“notes, also Mr. MeAdoo, also the secre- 


taries of the war and navy and_ the 
attorney-general, for they would have 
to prepare in their departments for 
Why have a cabinet meet- 
President Wilson, 


there is not the shadow of doubt, con- 


emergencies. 


ing for just these? 


ferred on the subject not once, but many 
times, and the notes which caused all 
the flurry went out with the full knowl- 
edge and endorsement of the cabinet 
members. Perhaps also Mr. Lansine’s 
so-called imprudent statement had also 
the approval of his colleagues. He was 
fresh from the cabinet meeting when he 
issued his famous declaration that the 
United States Government felt it could 
not for long keep out of the maelstrom 
of war, since its rights were constantly 
being set at nought by the belligerents. 
And time has proved that he was right. 
Nobody except the fantastic Lawson in- 
sinuates that the incident was arranged 
to affect the stock market. 


Cabinet meetings have always been 
something of a mystery, though the veil 
is lifted on occasion sutficient to per- 
mit a general idea of the procedure to 
permeate the popular mind. President 
Wilson apparently has not been insistent 


What 


happened in his council room has often 


about star chamber proceedings. 


leaked out in the press, as, for instance, 
the alleged division over what to do 
about Mexico. 3urleson and his fol- 
lowers were in favor of drastic meas- 
ures, While the peace party, with Bryan 
and Daniels, talked about more notes 
and the continuance of watchful wait- 
ing. Everyone recalls the horror with 
which every member of the cabinet re- 
ceived the statements of Senator Lode 
on Mr. Breckenridge and the descrip- 
tion of the first note to Germany. <All 
piously exclaimed that knowing Mr. 
Garrison as they did, they did not In 
lieve he could be guilty of the impro- 
priety of repeating to a subordinate what 
transpired in a cabinet meeting. They 
intend to preserve the traditions, seem- 
ingly to add to them. 


Colonel Roosevelt was the first Presi- 
dent to muzzle his cabinet. There had 
been always a gentleman’s agreement 
not to divulge policies discussed during 
cabinet sessions. But before Mr. Roose 
velt’s second term, and indeed, to a 
large extent since, cabinet officials have 
been almost garrulous, especially when 
they can add to the prestige of them 
Mr. Wick 
ersham often voiced such opinons for 
Mr. Taft, and James Wilson, four terms 


selves or the administration, 
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Secretary of Agriculture, when under 
fire because of the charges brought by 
Gifford Pinchot, did not 
place his case before the forum of pub- 


hesitate to 


lic opinion and even to add that he had 
the full endorsement and = support. of 
his colleagues. Otherwise, he acknowl- 
edged that the case had been discussed 
at the cabinet and his course upheld. 
Newspaper gossip at the time Roose- 
velt. issued his muzzling order to the 
cabinet, had it that the masterful execu 
tive was wroth over a “leak” which 
caused merriment throughout the land 
and brought a tiny bit of ridicule on 
him. In those days every cabinet man 
had his organ. John Hay, through de- 
votion to Whitelaw Reid and his old 
connection with the paper, made a spc 
cial pet of the New York Tribune and 
exiled 


the special correspondent, an 


German, Count von Seckendorff, was 
credited with getting cabinet secrets hot 
from the fire. Charles Emory Smith 
was editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
and naturally he withheld little from 
his paper. So down the line, every man 
had his favorite paper and his chum 


Well, it happened that 


abinct, 


from the ‘‘Row.” 


once, during a debate at the 


when Root was secretaty of war, 
something reminded Roosevelt of days 
cone by and he addressed the grim- 


looking statesman reporting Philippine 
massacres so glibly, as “Elihu.” In a 
moment or so, Root, not to be outdone 
addressed his chief as 
“Theodore.” Whereupon Gage, Smith 


and Long became disgruntled and be- 


in cordiality, 


van to plan their exit. For several 
wecks, squibs in) various papers com 
mented on the first names of cabinet 
officers and how forbidding some were 
and how impossible to wicld into terms 
of endearments. There was Lyman, not 
at all popular, nor was Charles, though 
it would easily lend itself to Charlie. 
One paper boldly repeated the incident 
of Elihu and Theodore and the uneasi- 
ness of the Johns, Charlies and Lymans. 
After that came silence. 

As to the particular man, Robert Lan- 
sing, who is secretary of state and who 
is the heir presumptive of the republic 
in that he would succeed the vice-presi- 
dent, no one is better versed in cabinet 
ethics. He was raised on cabinet lore. 
Ife was fortunate in choosing his father- 
in-law, John W. Foster, a traitied diplo- 
mat, though opinions vary as to how 
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Mr. Lansing 


able a diplomat he may be 


began in minor offices in the state de 
partment and now presents the solitary 
example of one who has forged to the 


top from an underling’s position. He 


was made the successor of Mr. Bryan 


as much through the esteem and confi- 
dence felt in him by the cabinet officials 
as through the good will of President 
Wilson 
for diligence, prudence and good “horse- 
that 


Democratic 


and his own admirable record 


sense.” Some people say Lansing 
put the soft pedal on his 
faith during the years when he acted as 
secretary and confidential advisor to Mr. 
Well, one heard but little of 


the Democracy of Franklin Lane or of 


Foster. 


James McReynolds during their service 
under Republican presidents, though no 
one hints they ever flirted with the G. 
OP, 

Lansing knows his part from the 
ground up and this makes it quite im- 
possible for him to commit the mistake 
implied by recent critics. Ile may be 
relied on to write his own state papers 
and in this he 


and to write them well 


is to be congratulated. Few secretaries 


of state have got credit for all the 
brilliant 
credited to them. 
fond of quoting that wise old Jesuit who 


how 


witty things which are 


In fact, Mr. Hay was 


and 


observed “How surprising it is 
much good a man can do in the world, 
if he allows others to take the credit.” 
President Wilson will probably never be 
accused of getting his secretary of 
state to prepare his documents and he 
is fortunate also. George Bancroft 
came out boldly and claimed the author- 
ship of Andrew Johnson’s most famous 
paper, the message to congress in De- 
1865. Political 
that the famous 
written by 


Lansing never attempts flour- 


students 
Monroe 
John 


now 
Doc- 
Quincy 


cember, 
declare 
trine was 
Adams. 
ishes but he can talk to the point. His 
directness of mind and expression are 
his strongest characteristics. He might 
be reckoned the exponent of the new 
diplomacy, that of revealing instead of 
concealing the truth. 

To his friends, the secretary of state 
is “Bob.” So he is 


when he has time to look in at his club. 


cheerily greeted 
It requires a harrowing degree of atten- 
tion from the white-haired clerks in the 
state department who knew him as a 
stripling under Foster, not to continue 
their “Hello, Bob,” for twenty-five 
years past. As befits a 
the highest Mr. 
This is now the hall-mark of the 


statesman of 
order, Lansing plays 
golf. 
successful public man in the more ex- 
clusive grades, cabinet officials and their 
immediate. aids, jurists and diplomats 
past and present, governors, etc. No 
member of the legislative circle would 
betokens too 
much leisure and M.. Cis 
are supposed to be giving all their wak- 
ing hours to getting good things for 
their constituents. Mr. Lansing 
hockey, but that game is not played in 
Washington, though he gets an 
sional chance about his old 
Watertown, New York. 
good game of golf—a sound game and 


dare indulge in golf. It 
senators and 


likes 
occa- 


home in 
He plays a 


is always sought as an opponent. An- 
other accomplishment is that Mr. Lan- 
sing can drink a cup of tea and with 


as much relish as His Excellency, the 
ambassador from the court of St. James, 


can display. He eats cake with it, in 





REEDY’S 
fact he has every qualification of a 
diplomatist of the rarest social talents. 
Not another cabinet man save Mr. 


McAdoo, who cultivates 


tango to the 


all social 29races 
from thy foil, can drink tea 
And Lansing 


that M. Jus- 


serand can understand, or the latest re- 


with such seeming relish. 


can talk French—French 
cruit to the Russian embassy. He can 
talk German, too, and a bit of Spanish. 
Naturally, since he was of the entour- 
age of John W. Foster, in St. Peters- 
burg, in Constantinople, in) Pekin, in 
Morocco and at least a half-dozen spe- 
cial missions dealing with vexed diplo- 
matic questions. The average Washing- 
tonian will tell anyone seeking informa- 
that 


good fellow and usually adds, and “a 


tion Sob Lansing is a thoroughly 
devilish smart one, too’’—tries his hand 
at almost everything. He can mix a 
salad which is the despair of his friends 
and he can mix some other delectable 
things too, at the proper time and in the 
proper place. He is the story-teller par 
excellence of the present cabinet circle, 
the direct successor of John Hay in the 
matter of leavening the proceedings with 
delicate human and kindly satire in the 
guise of anecdote. 


ae 
eee ee 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
(Continued from page ryt.) 
got most of what he wanted, all that he 
simply had to have in order to pull the 
state out of the That 


state’s 


hole. was his 


prime  concern—the financial 


necessitousness; and he has borrowed 


the money to get over the rough places 
and made provision to pay it back. All 
this he has done in fashion neat and 
feat. 


ing most 


Ile sent the legislature home feel- 
friendly to him. No one 
He has 


Governor 


caught him fixing any fences. 


no lines out for the future. 


Gardner has made good. Missouri is 
proud of him and feels that he is going 
to do sill greater things for the state 
first 
Missourians want 


than he has done in the three 
months of his term. 
to be 


shown us. 


shown. Governor Gardner has 


Clearing for War 


PRESIDENT WILSON has issued a call 
for the assembling of congress on April 
2nd April 16th 


originally set for the special session, “to 


instead of the date 
receive a communication by the execu- 
tive on grave questions of national pol- 
icy, which should be taken immediately 
under consideration.” 


The words in quotation marks mean 
that the president will tell congress that 
a state of war exists between this coun- 
try and Germany. He will 
Germany, in spite of our warning, with- 
drawing her own qualified agreement to 
our contentions, has made war upon the 
high seas not only against this country 
but against the human race. Congress 
will vote a resolution that the state of 
war exists and the country will proceed 
to puts its forces into condition to mect 
all the eventualities implied in a state 
of war. 


show how 


Wilson 


view of all 


could do nothing 


that has 


President 


else in occurred 


since submarine warfare was begun by 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to £o 
To-night.”’ 





HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


66 Under Cover and 
CICARDI’S” Q 028 45 
WINTER GARDEN 


A. J, CICARDI 








SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor. 


ODEON 








'POP CONCERT 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT 3:15 


| 25¢e—Popular Prices—50e 
ANNABEL CLARK GHISELIN— soprano 


Last Concert of the Season 


| So'oist 


Friday Afternoon at 3:00 
Saturday Evening at 8:15 


Soloist ALMA GLUCK 








Germany. It is that or keep our ships 
off the sea at Germany’s command. 

Of course, it is hindsight to say it 
now, but it would have been better for 
us and for humanity if President Wil- 
son had taken the slaughter of Ameri- 
cans on the Lusifania as an act of war 
against us. If he had acted then, many 
lives might have been saved and the war 
might have been over. But there’s no 


use in “ifs” now. 


First of all things to be considered is 
whether Germany is not better prepared 
She has 
acted in a manner indicating that she 
to do what we have 
Germany has brought on the war as de- 
liberately as any nation could do such a 
thing. She is probably equipped to do 
this country much damage. She will not 
be content with an academic 
But the United 
desperately unready as most people sup- 

Our 
count of itself if occasion offers. 


for our action than we are. 


desired us done. 


state of 
war. States is not so 


pose. navy will give a good ac- 


Meanwhile, there are rumors that Ger- 
many has ready peace proposals for the 
Entente. Her agents are active in put- 
ting forth feelers to that end in Holland, 


as IL said they would be when the first 
proposals were rejected by the Intente. 
elgents provocateurs for peace are said 
also to be busy in Switzerland. The 
Russian revolution has had a strong in- 
both 


The certainty 


fluence in the Teutonic empires. 
that the United States 
would get in the war has also had ef- 
fect upon official Teutonic opinion. — It 
would seem that Germany is willing to 
sacrifice Austria-Hungary, according to 
the dispatches from Amsterdam and 
Germany may be willing even to 
That the 


dispatches should be so specific about 


Berne. 
restore Poland to autonomy. 


the peace feclers is significant. 

All ef which leads me to remark that 
in all probability President Wilson in 
preparing almost ostentatiously for war, 
has been following out a programme for 
peace, based upon information in his 
possession not known to the public. He 
has been so strong for peace at heart 
that it is not impossible he should have 
delayed as he has done in order to give 
time for the working out in the German 
government of a more acceptable peace 
plan. Conceivably the retirement upon 
the western front may be a peace pre- 


liminary. The President of the United 
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States would not so play with the pos- 

sacrificing more human lives, 
ight give Germany a chance to 
Speculation is idle. War 


War is no pink tea party. 


ave het face. 
js upon Us. 

If we are to go to war the thing to do 
isto win. To that end every citizen will 
have to be prepared to make every sac- 


rifice. 
fe %e 


Those Constitutionalists 

Missourt’s failure to pass a work- 
men’s compensation law has been de- 
fended in certain quarters upon the the- 
ory that such acts are unconstitutional. 
It were better that such defense and 
apology were left unsaid. This kind of 
jegislation is perfectly in harmony with 
all the constitutional limitations urged 
against it. For the benefit of those who 
harp upon this question of unconstitu- 
tionality, I reproduce here an editorial 
paragraph from last week’s issue of that 
anything but ultra-progressive paper, 
the New York Nation, upon the recent 
supreme court decision upon this sub- 
ject. 

“Some thirty-five states and territories 
are affected by the decisions of the su- 
preme court upholding the workmen’s 
compensation acts of New York, Iowa, 
and Washington—decisions unanimous 
except in the case of the last state. 
They give at least presumptive validity 
to nearly the whole body of such legis- 
lation, for the three cases have tested 
the whole type. The Iowa statute is 
optional, as are the statutes of the ma- 
ority of states having them. The New 
York statute is compulsory, as are also 
the laws of Ohio, California, Maryland, 
Oklahoma, and some other states. The 
Washington act is compulsory and con- 
tains the radical feature of refusing to 
permit of compensation through funds 
established by insurance companies or 
co-operative associations of employers 


there is a single state fund. 


“The laws have been attacked on va- 
rious grounds, and attacked searchingly. 
It was charged that New York’s, for 
example, imposed an unconstitutional 
hurden on interstate commerce, failed 
to limit awards for accidents traceable 
to the employees’ negligence, and vio- 
iated the ‘due process’ and ‘equal pro- 
tection of the laws’ clauses of the Fed- 
eral constitution. In upholding them, 
the supreme court reaffirms the judg- 
ment of some state supreme courts—e. 
y.. Michigan’s in 1915—that workmen’s 
compensation laws, if drawn with simple 
care, are in no way repugnant to the 
constitution. The supreme court has 
left their position as unassailable as that 
of state cight-hour laws.” 

There is no constitutional excuse for 
Missouri’s failure to enact such legis- 
lation. It is to be feared that the legis- 
lature refused to act from considerations 
other than constitutional. Some St. 
Louis laborites opposed the law because 
some persons injured at work had re- 
ceived more in damages than a com- 
pensation law would assure anyone. 
They utte rly ignored the number of in- 
jured workers who now get little or 
nothing, 

fe of 
For Missouri’s Children 

Ti shining feature of the recent ses- 

sion of this state’s legislature was the 
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passage of eleven laws—one-third of 
those introduced—having to do with the 
conservation of children. Governor 
Gardner will sign them all. The moth- 
ers’ pension law is perhaps the most im- 
portant of these. Already St. Louis and 
Kansas City had been given power to 
take care of mothers and guardians of 
children at home. The state-wide law 
provides that mothers, where there are 
dependents shall be given sufficient to 
rear the child or children properly. The 
amount shall not be more than $20 a 
month when the mother has only one 
child under the age of 16, and not less 
than $8 per month for each additional 
child under 16; provided, that in no case 
shall a larger allowance than $40 a 
month be made. The new mothers’ pen- 
sion act operates in counties with less 
than 250,000 inhabitants. Another law 
provides that children must be adopted 
by a formal proceeding in a juvenile 
court. The importance of this can be 
understood only when we remember that 
formerly parents might give away their 
children and the state have no part in 
the matter except in case of maltreat- 
ment of the children. Now the state 
can handle unruly children and exercise 
authority over their adoption. The state 
is empowered to exercise more direct 
guardianship. Furthermore, the state 
can now supervise incorrigibles between 
the ages of 17 and 21 years. Formerly 
the state had no such power and incor- 
rigibles could sue their parents for sup- 
port. County clerks are required to re- 
port all blind and deaf children to state 
institutions; a detention home is estab- 
lished for dependent children. The ap- 
prenticeship laws are salutarily amended. 
Juvenile courts have jurisdiction of all 
cases under these children’s laws. There 
were more important measures than 
these in the bills for children which the 
legislature did not enact. But the bills 
passed make an excellent start on this 
kind of progressive provision for care 
of the citizens that are to be. One of 
the most important bills that were pig- 
eon-holed had to do with the mitigation 
of the social plight of children born out 
of wedlock. But there will be another 
session of the legislature two years 
hence and the workers for the children 
will be more influential with the mem- 
bers because of the momentum given the 
movement by the response of the law- 
makers to the efforts exerted at Jeffer- 
son City this year. 
oe ofe 
Socialists for War 

THereE will be a big Socialist conven- 
tion in St. Louis next month and the 
proceedings will be lively. For there 
will come to the convention a strong 
delegation favoring some things that 
Socialists have not approved of in the 
past. These Socialists will favor war 
as against any autocratic government 
for democracy. Socialism’s interest is 
with the progress of democracy and it 
should fight autocracy. These Socialists 
believe in a citizen army, in a policy of 
preparedness. But first they favor a 
publicized diplomacy; no more secret 
treaties or understandings. They favor 
nationalization of manufacture of mu- 
nitions. They favor as to army training 
something very much like the plan out- 
lined in Mr. Frederick Upham Adams’ 
recent article in the Mirror, on “A 
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RAYMOND HITCHCOCK 


In His Latest Musical Comedy Success 
With 
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Last Times in St. Louis 


Engagement Positively Terminates April 1. 


D. W. GRIFFITIVS COLOSSAL $2,000,000 SPECTACLE— 


INTOLERANCE 


SHUBERT TWICE DAILY 
GARRICK 2:10—8:10 














Orpheum Vaudeville 
2:15—Twice Daily—8:15 

Pat Rooney & Marion Bent 

Nellie V. Nichols 

And 

Theodore Kosloft = | sereny parses «unset artes. 
Balzer Sisters, Orpheum Weekly. 
Mats., 10c to 50c. Eves., 10c to 75e 


COLUMBIA 


The Supreme Dancing Star, 


Imperial Russian Ballet. 











GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c=20c Sitting Monday 


S. Miller Kent, many years a favorite American actor, in a sketch entitled, 
“The Real Mr. Q.” Howard’s Bears, they roller skate, wrestle and dd@ 
many other feats. Fred Holmes and Lulu Wells, in a bright little comedy 
called “On the Doorstep.” Mule. Calita, the Filipino nightingale. Vine and 
Temple, an epochal idea of vaudeville. Shirley Sisters, in songs and 
dances. D’More and Douglas, physical marvels. Drexler and Fox, eccen- 
trie street musicians. Marie Geraro, novelty singing contortionist. Anli- 
mated Weekly and Comedy Pictures, 
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EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
10-25-35-50 
MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 26 
Starting Next Sunday Matinee and Week: 


The Millionaire’s Son and the Shop Gul 


By W. C. Herman, A Stirring, Stunning, Sensational Production. 
Every Act Gripping in the Extreme. 
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PLAYERS 


By Special Arrangement 
Absolutely First 


reminnuae FLOBSON’S CHOICE 


Opening Sunday, March 25 





Now Playing: “Rolling Stones.” 


























REAL BURLESQUE 


MATINEE DAILY 


STANDARD 


First Time in St. Louis, 


“THE SOCIAL FOLLIES” 


An All Star Cast. NEXT—THE THOROUGHBREDS. 
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Common Sense Army.” They would 
provide training for su n al in 
forestry work, harve emerge 
Wo! deal wit ool or fire 
railroad building, road construction, ete. 
Such traming should be compulsory up 


female. <A 
is approved as a 
the 
and 


on every citizen—male and 


vital military system 
part of 


1 )« bs 


necessary Organic national 
When Allan 
read this pronunciamento they 


But the So- 


life. kugene 
Isenson 


will 


cialists who formulate this working pro 


have heart failure. 


gramme of democratic defense are no 


tyros in the movement. They include 
such people as W. J. Ghent, Mrs. Jack 
London, Charles Edward) Russell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Upton Sinclair, George Stet 


ling, the poct, J. G. Phelps Stokes and 
William Walling. 


these men and women spoke as persons 


Jenglish In days past 
having authority in the Socialist move- 
Probably 
communication now when they 
the 


the democratic principle throughout. the 


ment. they are courting ex 


are ready 
for defense o! 


to resort to arms 


world. It is true internationalism to 
fight to democratize autocratic powers. 
Lut the 


party before this policy can be adopted 


there will be a “ruction” in 


over the heads of pacilists like Debs 
and Benson. 

ote 0% 0% 

POSIX 


At the Theaters 


There is no more popular player than 


Raymond Hitchcock, who will appear at 


the Jefferson theater during the week 
commencing next Sunday night. This 
will be an event, for it will be his first 
appearance under the management of 


Charles Dillingham, whose production 
of “Chin Chin,” “The Lady of the Slip- 
per,” “Watch Your Step,” the New York 
spectacles, and a score of 


him 


Llippodrome 


other notable successes haye made 


musical com- 


the foremost producer o 
edy in America to-day. The piece will 
be “Betty,” melodious, colorful, lavish 
appointments and strong in the 
The 
the 
This 


in stage 
beauty of chorus form and song, 
the 
New 
support 
is headed Santley, 
the star of “When Dreams Come True.” 
Sawyer, Ruth 
Dennes, George Moore 


Matinees on Wed- 


chorus, is 
York. 

the 
recently 


company, including 
that 


notable 


one captivated 


troupe of for star 


by Joseph 
Others of note are Ivy 
Randall, Eileen 
and William Eville. 
nesday and Saturday. 
+ 


+ 
gS 


“Intolerance,” now in its fourth phe- 
nomenal the 
theater, will positively terminate its run 


March 31. If 


already witnessed this produc- 


week at Shubert-Garrick 


here on Saturday, you 
have not 
should avail yourself of next 


The 


of the amazing tale embraces four peri- 


tion you 


weck’s brief opportunity. scheme 


ods in history, four typical civilizations, 


four distinct sets of characters, pre- 


sented in four parallel plots of poctic 


and dramatic originality and power. 


Producer D. W. Grithth 
vast scale the rarity of human charity 


shows upon a 
and portrays the results of intolerance 

the operation of the hate. 
In Babylon the the 
Priests of Bel; in Jerusalem they are 
Cath- 
Medici and her son bring woe 


gospel of 
intolerants are 
the pharisees and the sadducees; 
crine de 
to France, while in this country the in- 


tolerants are the mock-philanthropists. 
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he hee 


The pictures are the best shown since 
the film-drama began. 
cy 


An unusually attractive bill announced 
for The Players, opening Sunday mati- 


nee, March 25, is the brand-new com- 
edy, “Hobson’s Choice,” which was 

feature of the season at the Shubert- 
Garrick, now by special arrangement 


with the brothers Shubert to be 


duced for the first time by a stock com- 


pro- 


pany at The Players. The comedy is 
one of the quaint productions of Harold 
Brighouse. The scene is laid in Lan- 


cashire, England, in the early eighties, 
and the atmosphere is somewhat in the 


vein of Barrie at his best, with clean 


humor, tender sentiment’ and splendid 


characterization. It drew well in New 
York, Boston and Chicago and at 
the Shubert-Garrick here. “Hobson's 


Choice” is an expression originating in 
the 
with a stablekeeper who made it a rule 
that all his patrons must take the horse 


seventeenth century in connection 


nearest the door, whether it be good or 
bad. 
keeper named //obson has daughters in- 
One of 
her 


In this piece a Lancashire store- 


stead of horses to dispose of. 


these, Maggic, takes matters into 


own hands and resolves the old saying of 


oT 8:20 p. m. 








wn Read down 

6:30 p. m. 
12:40 p. m. 
“pay 1:00 p. m. 
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**Takes you there and brings you back’’ 
Makes the trip overnight 
from St. Louis to ‘Texas. 
Provides the very maximum of mod- 
ern train comforts—all cars all steel. 
Travels a track made solid and 
smooth by new ballast and heavier 
qui! rails—and safe-guarded by automatic 
ay block signals. 


Read up 


Lv. 
orth Ly. 
onio Lv. 


5:05 p. m. 
4:45 p. m. 
9:10 a. m. 


Ask about this new Texas train. 
For full information, address 








F. J. Deicke, Nee 
General Agent, Passenger. Dept., Secs 
322 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Bes 
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Hlobson’s choice, being no choice at all, late features in the “Ham Tree’ com- 
into Maggte’s choice. Mitchell Harris pany. Other numbers on the bill will 


plays the young lover; Miss Templeton, 


Maggie, while Hardee Wirkland, Arthur 
Holman, James Guy Usher and_ the 
others of the company find congenial 
and suitable roles. 


\nother thrilling melodrama by W. 
C. Herman, author of “Any Man’s Sis- 
ter,” is billed for the theater 
for the week beginning Sunday matince. 
“The Son and the Shop 


Girl” is 


American 


Millionaire’s 
the name of it and it relates 
the experiences of Natiec, the shop girl 
loved by the millionaire’s son, in her 
search for that happiness which comes 
with filled with heart 
interest and portrays characters met in 
The cast has been care- 


marriage. It is 


evervday life. 
fully selected and the setting is massive 


and handsome. 


7 
oe 
; 


S. Miller Kent, for 
favorite with vaudeville fans, will head 
the bill at the Grand Opera House next 
week in “The Real Mr. Q.” a cleverly 
written comedy sketch. Another 
edy, “On the Door Step,” will be pre- 
sented by Fred Holmes and Lulu Wells, 


many years a 


com- 


he Howard’s trained bears; a_ Filipino 
musical comedy; the Shirley sisters in 


sones and dances; D’Amore and Doug- 
las, acrobats: Drexler and Fox, eccen- 
tric street musicians; Marie Genaro, 


singing contortionist: and new comedy 
pictures. 
* 


7 
. 


Luise Loebel-Pellmann, the wife of 
Director Loebel, is to have her benefit 
the German 
the Victoria. 
work as comedienne has 
the 
and all who wish to see her at her best 
should not fail to attend. She will in- 
terpret litlorini, “a devil of a fellow,” 
This play bal- 
nicely 


next Sunday evening at 


theater performance at 
Her excellent 
her to theater’s 


endeared patrons 


in “din Teufelsjunge.” 


ances humor and_= sentiment so 


that it has become one of the best liked 
(german 


on the stage. 


of of fe 
Constable (to motorist)— 
You’ve been passin’ here tot 


Country 
See here! 
six months without speeding sufficient 
for me to arrest you once. Just remem- 
ber that there’s a limit to my patience. 


Toledo Blade. 
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Psychology 


By Harry B. Kennon 


“T don't say there aint’ nothin’ to ’em, 
You understan’? 

Aw that God don’t move mysterious 
Performin’ His wonders, 

Aw mighty well knows 

How He’s movin’; 

Only, these here ‘ologies:’ 
Astrology— 
course, 


Theology, Biology, 


Good for drivin’, of 

When broke to harness— 

Ain't no Supreme Court 

Like this here Psychology’s 

Tryin’ to be. 

Worshipin’ stars ain’t so bad, 

‘Cause stars kind o’ kink your knees; 

But thinkin’ 

Stars pay ‘tention to your shinin’ 

Is just blame foolishness, 

An’ havin’ rules for worship 

Ain't so bad neither, 

But when it comes to worshipin’ rules 

An’ burnin’ folks ‘cause they do dif- 
ferent, 

I'm plum agin it; 

It ain’t human! 

It’s dead right knowin’ "bout your body, 
too, 

An’ ’bout breedin’ critters, 

Rut worshipin’ your body ain’t no use, 

‘Cause you know ’tain’t no use! 

Critters got more sense’n that. 


But this here Psychology! 

Pokin’ into everything, even the pig- 
sty! 

It gits me goin’, 

Why, there’s a woman in this township, 

A teacher, 


What's worse worried ‘bout the soul 
workin’'s 
Of our boys an’ girls than the Baptist 


preacher is, 


An’ you know Brother Baxter, an’ how 


He takes on. 

Well, this here teacher, 

She questions them helpless children-- 

Foolishest questions you ever did hear, 

\n’ some downright wicked— 

An’ measures ’em with the durndest 
machines 

You ever did see, 

An’ then 

Ups an’ calls the hull lot 

Deefective, 

Loony in spots— 

All them nice, clean-bred boys an’ girls! 

Of course, nothin’s wrong of her, 

She’s 1tti— 

But good Lord, Miss Agnes! 

You'd orter see her; 

No wonder she’s trottin’ single. 


Well, our hull town’s fell for her— 
Them ’tain’t fightin’ mad 

Cause she slammed their kids— 
An’ crowdin’ her time to get 

Their mis’able souls tested, 

So’s they c’n hump-swoggle others 
Like she’s doin’. 

Av’ Gosh! you'd orter hear ’em 
Shoutin’ mentality an’ Psychology, 
An’ worshipin’ their two-bit souls. 


I don't say there ain’t nothing to it, 
You understan’ ? 

[ ain’t never said that: 

Only, I know these do-less town-folks 
To the bone. 

What T do say is: 
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Most o’ these ‘ology’ feeders 
An’ fire 


Had orter be farmers. 


foolers with 
It’s enough to make a hoss laugh 
Seein’ folks playin’ God, 

Let ‘lone that psychology pullet 
Up to schoolhouse. 


Why, friend, I know farmers 
Clost to God’s earth, 
As has got more workin’ theology 
Than all our preachers; 
An’ when it comes to their bodies 
\n’ breedin’ critters, 
They raise ’bout’s good critters as most 
An’ live longer’n some: 
Clean, straight, useful lives 
’Thout spyin’ on their souls 
An’ twiddlin’ their nerves. 
An’, friend, 
They tell what’s o’clock, 
Day an’ night, 
By lookin’ at the heavens. 
’Spose they'd kill time 
’Bout psychology of a potato bug? 
No siree, 
They'd kill the bug!” 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
she fe of 
End of the Symphony Season 
The St.- Louis 
will close its season with the Sunday 


Symphony Orchestra 


afternoon popular concert of March 25, 
and the final pair of symphony concerts, 
Friday and Saturday this week. In 
every respect this has been the orches- 
tras year, and the closing con- 
certs will be a fitting finale to such a 
Mme. Alma Gluck, called “the 
and one of the 


best 


season. 
most popular soprano,” 
foremost living artists, will be the solo- 
ist at the Friday and Saturday concert, 
the announced — will 
as its chief the 
“Eroica” symphony, Beethoven 
first dedicated to Napoleon, and_ then, 
realizing the Corsican’s imperial 
re-dedicated “to the memory 
Conductor Zach thinks 
timeliness 


and programme 


have feature great 


which 


after 
purposes, 
of great men.” 
the “Eroica’” has a certain 
just now. Other orchestral works will 
be Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Pre- 
ludes,” new work by Richard 
Strauss, “The Serenade,” for wind in- 
struments only. Mme. Gluck will sing 
an operatic aria and a group of songs 


and a 


by Russian composers, one of whom is 
her distinguished husband, Efrem Zim- 
balist, the violinist. Following is the 
programme in full for the two concerts: 
No. 3, in E-flat (‘‘Eroica’’) 

Beethoven 


Symphony, 
Op. 55 Pee é 
I Allegro con brio. 
il Marcia funebre: 
Ill Scherzo: Allegro 
IV Finale: Allegro 


Adagio assai. 
vivace; trio. 


molto. 


from “Louise” 
Charpentier 

Serenade for Wind Instruments, Op. 7 

Richard Strauss 
(First time.) 

with Orchestra: 

little Russia Folk Songs 
Arranged by Efrem Zimbalist 

Herzliche Naechte 

Rachmaninoff 


Aria, ‘‘Depuis le jour,” 


Songs 
(a) 
(b) Diese 

Indoue 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

the Shepherd Lehl 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Preludes” 
Liszt 


(c) Chanson 
(d) Song of 
“Les 


Symphonic Poem No. 3, 


A St. Louis soprano will be the solo- 


ist at the last “Pop” concert, March 25. 
This is Mrs. Annabel Clark Ghiselin, 


who is one of the favorite local choir 
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and concert singers. She will sing an 
aria from Verdi’s opera, “Forza del Des- 
with the orchestra, and a group 


’ 


tino,’ 
of songs, accompanied on the piano by 
Mrs. Carl J. Three “request” 


numbers and one first-time number are 
listed for the orchestral portion of the 


Luyties. 


programme: 

1. “March of the Pioneers”’........ Kroeger 
2. Overture to ‘“‘Tannhauser”....Wagner 
(By request.) 

3. Aria, “Pace, mio Dio,” from ‘Forza 

del Destino” veneeteene 
1. Two Indian Dances... on eS 
; (First time.) 
5. Two Melodies for String Orchestra 
, Grieg 


Skilton 


Heart-wounds. 
Last Spring, 
(By request.) 
6. Songs with Piano: 
(a) Eternal May.......... 
(SB) Dette: Darlin’ .22..50cccn Stewart 
CC) Weene Te cciccdecseses Phillips 
Accompanist, Mrs. Carl] J. Luyties. 
7. Spanish Caprice (on Spanish 
Themes), Op. 34..Rimsky-Korsakow 
(By request.) 


(a) 
(b) 


poh useees Kramer 


ote ote ofe 

° 2 e 
“Dearest, I ordered to be sent home 
to-day a most beautiful hat for only 
$30. “My darling, 


your love will be returned.”—Princeton 


It’s a perfect love!” 


Tiger. 
he ofe of 
Successful Suitor—Sir, your daughter 
has promised to become my wife. 
Father—Well, don’t come to me for 
sympathy. You might known 
something would happen to you, hang- 


have 


ing around here five nights a week.— 
Indianapolis Star. 
fe ate ofe 

“I’m going to marry your sister, Bob- 
hie,” confided the happy young man, “but 
I know I’m not good enough for her.” 
“That’s what. sis returned the 
youthful culprit, “but ma’s been tellin’ 
her she can’t do any better.”,-—New York 


says,” 


Sun. 


o%e of o%e 
. . 


Marts and Money 


Times are a trifle dull in Wall street. 
In the majority of prominent instances 
prices are firm, but fluctuations narrow 
Daily 


doings of 


monotonous. transactions 
the 


anxious to gather profits of a few frac- 


and 
represent floor traders 
tions in order to cover their expenses. 
expectant on- 


bruited 


The dear public is an 
looker—nothing more. It is 
about, though, that the dominant pow- 
ers intend to start interesting 
upward campaign in the near future. In 
support of this kind of i 
pointed out that a French loan of $100,- 
000,000 514 per about to 
be brought out at a price netting pur- 
chasers 6 per cent. It is also intimated 
that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
for another British loan of 
All operations of this charac- 
hitherto 


another 
gossip,* it 1S 


cent bonds 1s 


are arranging 
some mag- 
nitude. 
ter, we are 
been preceded or attended by aggressive 
“bull” tactics on the Exchange. The 
political upheaval in Russia is viewed 
complacently; so, too, is the fall of the 
Briand cabinet in France. Thoughtful 
note is taken of the modest advance in 
the rate for bills on Petrograd; the be- 
lief obtains that it contirms the London 
interpretation of the revolution. This, 
a distinct hardening in 


reminded, have 


in the face of 
the exchange 
Vienna. Reichmarks 
6914 cents, against 65144 some time ago. 


rates on Berlin and 


are quoted at 











| For “Her” Easter Gift | 





New Bracelet 
Watches 


invited to call and see 
collection of 
Watches, representing 
and distinctive style 
one an exceptional 
moderate price. 


OU 

this 
Bracelet 
every new 
and every 
value at a 
SPECIALS— 
Ladies’ | Solid 
Wateh, with silk 
let, fitted with 
jewel movement; 
only Ce ee 
Ladies’ 
Watch, 


are 
splendid 


Bracelet 
ribbon Brace- 
high-grade 15- 


$21.00 


Bracelet 


Gold 


Solid Gold 

new expansion Bracelet, 
fitted with high-grade 15-jewel 
movement; 


1 Sah og (i. erie Re Tee ; $35.00 


accard’s 


(Mermod, Jaccard & King) 
Broadway and Locust 
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608 OLIVE 511 N. GRAND 
Established 1879 
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our Optical Spe- 
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lead- 


There intimations that some 


bankers 


are 
ing are antagonistic to a re- 


sumption of broad speculation da la 


hausse, on account, mainly, of the pre- 


vailing political uncertainties at home 
and abroad, but they are suspected to 
originate in professional “bear” quar- 


The strike talk does not come in 
de- 


ters. 
for serious consideration; it is a 
terrent rather than a depressing factor. 


There are some strong “spots” in the 
United States Steel is 
Mercantile Marine pre- 
ferred another. The former is quoted 
at 113; it was down to 10714 about ten 
The latter has advanced from 


present market; 


one of them; 


days ago. 
70'% to &8, in response to hopeful opin- 
ionation regarding the submarine situ- 
ation and some highly optimistic esti- 
the intrinsic value of the 
On September 11, 1916, the 
There are 


mates as to 
certificates. 
stock was quoted at 12554. 
vague hints that Mercantile Marine and 
some other stocks of this class are be- 
ing absorbed by banking interests an- 
ticipative of important “deals” in the 
next few months. Cramp Shipbuilding 
shares, of Philadelphia, are likewise said 
to be steadily drifting into bankers’ 
hands. Naturally, tattle like this draws 
considerable attention; it always does. 
It furthers the plans of influential ma- 
nipulators. Mercantile Marine preferred 
has never paid a dividend; the company 
emerged from receivership last October. 
But these things don’t really matter, in 
Wall street’s opinion. Yearly‘ dividends 
of 6 per cent could readily be paid, 








2Ob 

nd will be initiated betore e end of 
thi cal | {) no oarrenat 
Wl be pi ( n carl te > 
there et ‘ ! t 
good 1 CS] le Pacili 
Mail stock, in spite of the recent refusal 
of the directors to declare a dividend 
Gamblers consider it a tempting propo- 
sition at the ruling price of 24. In 
years vone by, venturesome  specula 
tors have had harrowing experiences in 
Pacific Mail. Times and conditions have 
changed, of course, since then. Still 
well, let that pass 

Copper and smelting certificates also 
are resilient features. They are ardent- 
ly favored by the oracles and their 
auditors. But they still are very sub 
stantially below the best notches of 
1916, owing to wary cogitations con- 


cerning the duration of the war and the 


possibility of a smart decline in_ the 
metal’s value. New York reports the 
copper market “somewhat quiet,” with 
prices slightly lower than a week ago. 
In this connection, it should be recalled 
that two or three producing companies 
have recently reduced their extra divi- 
dends. It is quite evident that the in- 
creasing discussion of an early conclu- 
sion of hostilities is having its effect 
on the Stock Exchange. The price of 
silver is down to 73 cents, after touch- 
ing 79 two or three wecks ago. The 
break of 6 cents has thus far elicited 


no official explanation, but it is a cu- 
rious coincidence that it commenced just 
about the things began to happen 
in Petrograd. The 
with 4634 
was a dispatch, the other 
that a Jill had 


French Chamber 


time 
prevailing quotation 
compares cents in| Deeember, 


1914, 
day, in the 


There 
newspapers, 
been introduced in the 
of Deputies which provided that gold 
induce or 
three 


be demonetized in order to 


compel citizens to give up some 


or four billion dollars of additional gold 
coin, but Stock Exchange people dr 
played no interest in the subject. Ac- 


to latest statistics, Our imports 


of yellow metal 
at $225,000,000. 


cording 


since January 1 stand 


This puts the sum total 


received since November 1, 1914, at a 
little over $1,400,000,000. In all prob- 
ability the bringing out of the new 
French and British loans will be = suc- 


ceeded by another lull of a month or 


two in the shipping of gold to New 
York. 

The world’s output of gold in 1916 
was = $405,000,000, or — approximately 
$10,000,000 under the high mark of a 
few years ago. As usual, the largest 
amount was drawn from the South 
African ores. Shrewd financial students 
profess rising interest in the prob- 
able effects that stationary or decreas- 


ing production may have upon monetary 
after the 
opinion of the 


and general economic affairs 
end of the war. In the 
Wall Street Journal, “it will take 
best to fortify the im- 
mense European paper emissions. This 
must necessarily enhance the purchasing 


some 


years at the 


power of gold,’and it seems logical to 
assume that when the sovereign will 
buy more, securities held for fixed in- 
come, like consols and French rentes, 
will advance, and a movement, extend- 
ing over a considerable period, may he 
expected which will reverse that which 
set in after the Boer war and the re- 
dundant supply of gold. This sounds 


and it is not desired here to 


academic, 
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size of war debts. 


IrMous 


In spit ol war borrowings, there is 
likely to be a rising market for bonds, 
especially of the higher grades. Many 
influences will operate after the war to 


affect the world’s economic condition, 
and it is judicious to avoid giving ex- 
cessive importance to a single factor. 
But gold is a condition, and not a 


theory, and its future influence deserves 


more study than it receives.” 
Touching vo topic, no definite con- 

clusions can be drawn at this time. It 

will best to await developments. But 


I feel at a loss to understand how the 
world can escape a terrific financial ten- 
sion in the next five years. The supply 
ol gold Was considered inadequate even 
hefore the outbreak of the war. 
The weekly 


York banks and 


surplus 


New 
trust companies shows 
$164,000,000. = This 
$21,000,000. 

practically 


statement of the 


reserves of 
indicates a gain of about 
Quoted 
unchanged, the 


rates for loans are 
highest for 


for call 


six months 


heing 4'4 per cent, and funds, 
2 per cent. The 
of the Federal Reserve Board 
to investments in 


an excellent impression in financial cir- 


favorable statements 
regard 
made 


foreign bonds 


and caused an improvement of 
one or two points in the quotations for 
affected The 


interest-bearing 1s- 


cles, 
the securities thereby. 
market 
retains 


ecneral for 


character, how- 


betterment 1s 


“heavy” 
substantial 
looked for next 

Distillers Securities, 
1916, has proved a terrible 


SUS 
and no 
in the 


ever, 
few months. 
one of the popu- 
lar stocks of 
disappointment to parties who bought it 
from 40 to 54! on 
the strength of payments at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum. The 
21, On March 7, 
the stock at 1814. It is 
taken for granted that the dividend rate 


at prices ranging 


dividend 
current quotation is 
was obtainable 


will shortly be lowered to 2 or 3 per 
cent. In my judgment, the company 
would do the right thing by stopping 
payments altogether. There really was 
no justification for them. The com- 
pany’s finances will be hurt sharply by 


prohibition 
area. There stocks that 
will bring painful surprises to owners 
there will be 


the steady expansion of the 


are some other 
in the not distant future; 
declines of 40 to 60 per cent. 
r are prepared to liqui- 


Insiders 
have liquidated, o 
material advances that may 
and July 1. 
earned.” 


date on any 
he witnessed between now 
what Venice 


“Venice spent 


° 
° 


Finance in St. Louis 


Things continue to look well on the 
Stock The 
sions bring real and noteworthy results, 
the brokers 
their 


local Exchange. daily ses- 


thanks to the cleverness of 
and the speculative avidity of cus- 
The general drift remains up- 
liberal profit-taking, 
in issues which have 


tomers, 
ward, in spite of 
time 


careful 


to time, 
attention on the 
There is plenty 


from 
received part 
of “bullish” operators. 
speculative and 
than 


live 


available for 
much 


of money 
investment more 
has been in at 


and quoted values for especially 


purposes; 


there least four or 
years, 
bonds are not in- 
noted that the St. 


inde- 


desirable stocks and 
flated. It should be 
louis market 
developments in New York. 
United Railways preferred 
liquida- 


shows considerable 
pendence of 


The 


was 


price of 


not seriously reduced by 
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To All St. Loutsans— 


submitted your plan for our book, “One 
Savings Plans?” This is to be | 
written by Mercantile savers—-those having ac- 
| counts in our Savings Department. 
If you haven’t a Mercantile account, open one to- 
day and you can then qualify for this contest. 
We want you to make a contribution to this book 
and we are going to award 100 cash prizes aggre- 
gating $500—one prize for every plan accepted. 
You can get at our New Account Desk a folder 
explaining in detail the conditions of this contest. 
The four judges who will select the 100 best plans 


Have you 
Hundred Successful 


submitted are: 
HON. HENRY W. KIEL, 
Mayor of St. Louis. 


J. OTTING, 
Louis University. 
FREDERIC A. HALL, 
Chancellor Washington University. 
Cc. G. RATHMANN, 
Assistant Superintendent St. Louis Public Schools. 


REV. B. 
President St. 





Savings Department ts open Mouday 


0 clock. 


Our 
evenings until 







MERCANTI 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


U.S.GOVERNMENT 
PROTECTION 





























AR “Sul 
OLOEST Bank in MISSOURI 


BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET 


We have every facility for the proper handling of current, saving and 
certificate of deposit accounts. We buy and sell fore ign exchange and rent 
safe deposit boxes, 

Organized in 1847, we have withstood every financial crisis of over 
half a century, including the period of the Civil War. 

We solicit accounts of individuals, societies, firms, and corporations. 

Correspondence and interviews invited. 


OFFICERS 
; “dwards Whitaker, President. 
Vice-President. Julius W. Reinholdt, V.-P. & Cashier. 
Vice-President. Edgar L. Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Vice-President. Leroy C. Bryan, "Assistant Cashier. 


Murray Carleton, 
Wm. H. Thomson, 
Clarence R. Laws, 


Bre Ohne 

















the 
Two hun- 
were sold at 6.25 to 7. 


Of the 4 per 


the demand for common 
shares increased materially. 
dred and forty 
The net gain 


tion for parties who bought at the low _ pected, 
marks of some months ago. The total- 
ity of transfers was three hundred and 
As could have been ex- 
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National ¢ 
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cent bonds, $22,000 were taken at 62.25 


to 62.50. These figures are about the 
9 62.50. 

came as those of the previous week. 
Tw thousand dollars St. Louis & Su- 


burban eeneral 5s were sold at 73.621. 
These bonds were down to 69 in 1915. 
Their market value is bound to improve 
yet more substantially in case the diffi- 
culties of the United Railways Co. are 
definitety solved. 

In the banking department, Mercan- 
tile Trust displayed notable 
thirty-tive shares brought 360; this fig- 


activity ; 
ure implies an advance of $20 when 
contrasted with the low notch of 1916. 
Valley Trust 
Not long ago, 


Twenty-five Mississippi 
were transferred at 295, 
purchases could be made at 276. There 
will doubtless be an advance to 310 at 
The 


There 


an early date. dividend rate is 


16 per cent. should be some 
improvement soon in the quoted value 
of Third National Bank stock, the bid 
feure for which is 241. Holders get 
12 per cent per annum. Some St. Louis 
Union Trust brought 352.50, which indi- 
cates an advance of $2.50 over the price 
obtained at the last previous sale. Jef- 


ferson Bank exhibited firmness. Twenty 


, shares were sold at 99.50 to 101. Of 


German Savings Institution, twenty-five 
additional shares were disposed of at 
200. This price has been effective ever 
since January 1. Owners receive 10 
per cent per annum. 

In the industrial group, Consolidated 
Coal made a hit by rising from 24 to 
35. It is one of the recent accessions to 
the list. Equipment 
was a little higher, with a few sales at 
100. Ten Ely-Walker D. G. first pre- 
ferred brought 108; ten common, 97.50; 
sixty Commercial Acid common, 175 to 
178; fifteen St. Louis Cotton Compress, 
40; ten Union Sand & Material, 85; 
one hundred and forty National Candy 
22.75, and twenty 


Chicago Railway 


common, 22.50 and 
International Shoe common, 101. 


° 
7 
% 


Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked. 

Boatmen’'s a ae 120 
German Savings Inst......__ .......... 201 
Nat. Bank of Commerce.... 11514 
Miss. Valley Trust............ 290 
mM: Louis Tnion Trust... B46 cine 
United Railways com... 7 Ss 

do pfd. See 22% 22% 
a. ewes asad 6214 62 3% 

Union Depot 6s eae ye 101 oes 
Ci i. & Sab. Ba... 8616 8714 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s ($100) 9614 ee 
Missouri Edison 5s . 1001, 10014 
Union Sand and Material 2 8414 
Ely & Walker com ; 102 : 

do Ist pid oe 107 110 
do 2d pftd pone 87 8715 

International Shoe pfd...... 111 
Rice-Stix eom 1S5 °° 
Cent. Coal and Coke com 58 
Granite-Bimetallie 66! 
St. L. Brew. Assn. 6s 70! 

National Candy com 235% 24 
Wagner Electric 815 325 

-- 
» |} uivl 
Paes ; - 
1N\ > Louis smerican Tele- 
pr ek raph 1 Nn ivestment 
t ntial inherent merits. It 
a t I 11 ( 
Ou) 
UY) | Phe pei ent ny { 
d:..° : 

‘. 1 paid since January 
19()7 ] 1 1 
coe : he company earned 
{ - >~ JR 1 
OL | on $395,635,619 capital out 

and: A . : ce os * 
tand unst 9.09 on $380,477,100 in 

1915] 


ear’s range of fluctuation 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000.00 


N. A. MCMILLAN 
JOHN F. SHEPLEY 
ROBERT S. BROOKINGS 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK 
IsAAC H. ORR 

J. LIONBERGER DAVIS 


JAMES H. GROVER 
GEO. G. CHASE 
F. V. DUBROUILLET 


BYRON W. MOSER...........++ 560000 epeCrecary 
ALEX. HAMILTON ......... Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 


ARTHUR H. BURG 


Chairman of the Board 
_...President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Assistant Trust Officer 
Treasurer 


20% 


St. Louis Union Bank 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.00 


eA MICIMARLAN occ 0scceecses esas President 
ROBERT S. BROOKINGS Vice-President 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK Vice-President 
JOHN F. SHEPLEY Vice-President 
W. T. RAVENSCROFT ..- Vice-President 
C. E. FRENCH...... errr ... Vice-President 
F. V. DUBROUILLET . Cashier 
...-Assistant Cashier 

Assistant Cashier 

....Assistant Cashier 

Geo. M. Assistant Cashier 
W. J. D. MCCARTER Assistant Cashier 
A. H. L. KUHN. .Manager Savings Department 


T. F. TURNER.... Manager Safe Deposit Dept. 


A Trust Company free fromany deposit 


or demand liability. 





A Bank seeking useful and mutually pro. 
fitable relationship with its patrons. 


Fourth and Locust 








stock’s’ value covered eleven 


The chance of a material ad- 
vance in 1917 is slim; for this reason, 


in the 
points. 


would not advise additional purchases 
at the current level of 127. 
120 would be about the right level. 

D. H. J., Alton, I11—The quotation 
for Liggett & Myers Tobacco common 
is not likely to record a further sharp 
months. 


In your case 


depreciation in the next. six 
The 
high, considering yearly dividend dis- 
bursements of $16. Some months ago, 
the stock was rated at 305%. The 1916 
statement of the company shows 25.64 
per cent earned on $21,496,400 common, 
after the 7 per cent on $15,383,800 pre- 
The 1915 records was 26.61 per 


ruling quotation—255—is not too 


ferred. 
cent. 
SUBSCRIBER, Lawton, Ok.—Elk Basin 
Petroleum is a highly speculative stock. 
It has risen from 
The com- 


It pays no dividends. 
3 to 12.50 in recent months. 
pany operates in the Central Wyoming 
field. Promoters declare that its future 
is very promising. They are optimistic, 
hecause they wish to dispose of stock 
holdings at high figures. There are pre- 
dictions that the price will be above 25 
before long. Printing presses are pretty 
busy these days reeling off tine-looking 
oil stock certificates, and promoters al- 
low you to look at sample bottles of 
crude oil from their wells if you call 
at their The common 


denominator for most of this kind of 


offices. lowest 
business can easily be figured out. 
DoustFuL, Kearney, Neb.—There are 
no urgent reasons for liquidating Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining at the current price 
of 111. The stock has a book value of 
at least $160. In 1916, the company 
earned 11.48 per $45,000,000 
common, after 7 per cent on $45,000,000 
preferred. This after writing off $2,000,- 
000 for depreciation, against only $700,- 
000 in 1915. Another profitable year 
is considered assured. If Wall street's 


cent on 


cart is not badly upset, the stock’s value 
is quite likely to reascend to the maxi 
1916—that is, to 1255%. 


TRADER, Roche Ster, N. Se The South- 


mum oi 


ern Railway 5 per cent notes are not 
high-grade investment. They are at- 
9834, th 


tractively quoted, though, at € 


ruling figure. The company’s inabilit 
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Andrews & Company 


Investment Bankers 
Established 1900 


Capital and Servius, $2,500,000 | 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 


937 Boatmen’s Bank Building 
St. Louis 


























“Cost Systems”— 


Our booklet “Fundamentals of a Cost Neeping System 


for Manufacturers and Retail Merchants,” crystalizes 
the study and practice of thousands of successful busi- 
ness men all over the country. 

If your methods agree with its recommendations it 
is safe to say that you are doing business along up-to- 
date lines. If they do not, it may offer you some 


valuable suggestions. Copies on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 











Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
‘“‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 











310 N. Eighth St. Bond Dept. 
ir mone « ( is to the sta M. \ I Louisial \ \merican 
H Ol 1 7 1 } ry | & | ther common mel ly 
nt que ( ) 1 ) | r 
yy | ( dope ( it l 
ida l to 3: eg 2 pe i a 
\ 1 Vi ) | dend on t preferred, iblished ta 
1 Ve Holders « se sha must recent .date, is considered “safe.” 2B 
it thes { ( ead into there will be a different song after the 
ing at a lo ool has liquidated and the war is over. 
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New Books Received 
Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 


when necessary. Ada@ress, 


Louis, Mo. 


postage added, 
Riiepy’s Mirror, St. 








In a Lurie Town by Rupert Hughes. New 
York: Harper & Bros.; $1.35 

\ collect ( stori in the regula 
Piirghe Venu tl com and 
t 1K ot ! , 1 life 

VIA a J.bA Kxpecrep | Ho rt 
I] Tre ipolis J ybs-Mer ] Sl ) 

\ shit cith miyste ire ich 
al ally 1 Collie: | t tithe of 
“Ilelp W ‘ 

i JAPAN | ry de frederick 
Stel Ph. ( \. ¢ led $1.20 

\ tudy i ‘ Sy< 1 ter-racial 
ontacts, cont rt Wel ist 
developments of relationships | veen 

l West from the sixteent 
gz attention to the social, ccon 

metaphysical ditferences bet » th 
ples. 

Tue Toren-Bearers o- Bouwremia by V. L. 
Kryshanovskaya. New York: McBride; $1.40. 

A Russian historical novel of the days of 
John Hus by a writer new to English readers. 
Awarded honorable mention by the Imperial 


Academy of Sciences of Petrograd. 


Tue Man 1n Court by Frederic de Witt 
Wells. New York: Putnam’s; $1.90. 

The complexities of court action explained 
by one from the inside, showing that the 
American courts need reorganization both as 
to system and method of procedure, making 
them an organ of investigation rather than an 
arena for trial by verbal battles. 

THe Rip or tHe Man by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy. New York: Harper’s; $1.30. 

A new play expressing the author’s hope for 
the betterment of the world and the way it 
should be brought about. Dealing with the 


modern woman and suffrage. 


Giap oF Eartu by Clement Wood. New 
York: Laurence J. Gomme; $1.00, 

First volume of verse by a special writer of 
the “Call” and the ‘Masses’; spring songs, 
cto portraits, revolt against social con- 
ditions. 

Tue War, Mapame by Paul Geraldy. New 
York: Scribners’; $1.75. 

A litthe book expressing most wonderfully 
the spirit of the fighting men of France. 
Translated by Barton Blake. 

Tu Roap to CASTALY by Alice Drown. 
New York: MacMillan; $1.50. 

A reprint of the pocms published some 
years ago under this tithe, together with som 
new ones, 


oe o*e ote 
o* * 6% Me 


Literary Notes 


and tribute 
Wil- 
volume 
Har- 
vey, to be published this season by B. 
W. Huebsch. This will not be a biogra- 
the but rather 
a critical evaluation of Howell’s place 
in the world of 


A conspicuous enduring 
to mark the 
liam 


entitled 


eightieth birthday of 
the 


Alexander 


Dean Howells will be 


“ 


Howells,” by 


phy in ordinary sense, 


letters, of his con- 
tribution to America and of the art 
which makes him the supreme figure 


among American writers. 
first the rank 
analyzes his technique 
accidents of 


Mr. Harvey 
of Howells, 
and discusses the 
A chapter is 
devoted to the women of Howells, and 
another to what the calls “the 
Mr. Har- 


yet he demon- 


considers 
his career. 


author 
3ritish literary superstition.” 
vey is not a chauvinist, 
strates that there is ample cause for 
inveighing against the tendency to ig- 
nore native talent while we laud Brit- 
ish writers of no and 


greater, some- 
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times of inferior, ran In other chap- 
( e take | ( rit neaning 
f America’s greatest literary artist and 
the characteristic prose of Howells 
This book marks the development. of 
the real critical literature that America 
has so long been wanting. 
% 


Mr. 


Day 


Gardner L. Hardine’s “Present 
the Century 
1 


Co., which sums up the achievement and 


China,” published by 


the problems of the Chinese republic, 
is of especial interest, because he was 
undoubtedly the one white man in the 
contidence of Dr. Sun Yat Sun and, his 
party. “The Chinese got their republic 
in 1911,” he writes, “because Young 
China believed it could work a republic. 
It was a daring stroke, and it made the 
world gasp. But, after all, why shouldn’t 
the Chinese work a republic? Alone 
among the people of Asia—not to come 


nearer to own 
—the 


tocracy of 


our European ancestors 
Chinese have hereditary aris- 
blood, title. The 


the equality of man goes to the 


no 
privilege, or 
idea of 
culture. There is only 


roots of Chinese 


one class the people revere—the schol- 
urs—and it is the ideal of Chinese life 
that every boy of every class and de- 
gree shall have an equal chance to be- 


Next to the scholar, 


the old rule of popular estimaticn places 


come a scholar. 


the farmer, the producer of food, next 
to him the artizan, the man who shapes 
the necessities of life with his hands. 
The man who sells these products, the 
merchant, is below all three. The sol- 
dier, taker of life, is at the bottom of 
the list.” 
oe 


Kettle, whose 


have 


Lieutenant TT. M. 


“Poems and Parodies” recently 
been published by Stokes, was a former 
in the 


fighting 


Irish Party House 
and 
the 
circumstance 
life 
Dublin solicitor by 
of Lawrence Kettle—was 
Nationalist, 
the 

MacDonagh 
lost 

off in 


member of the 
while 
It is an 


died 
British. 
that while 
England, 
the 
only a 
but was the 
Revolution. In 
Plunkett, 
best 
morning of 


of Commons, 


in France for in- 


teresting he 


gave up his for his 


brother—a name 
not 
strong one of 
supporters of Irish 
Kettle, 
land 
all 


careers. 


and Ire- 


three of her 


the 


has poets, 


cut their 


was announced recently of 
the negro 
Pa. A rival of 
and the 
that 
peared in many of the leading period- 
was the author 
the Handicap” 
an autobiography 


The death 


James D. Corrothers, poet- 
West Chester, 


Dunbar, 


Pastor ol 
Paul Lawrence author 


of verses and _ articles have ap- 


icals, Corrothers also 

“In Spite of 
H. Doran Company), 
narrating his own remarkable 
He suffered a stroke of apoplexy last 
fall but had apparently recovered when 
on the 10th of February he sent his 
publishers a manuscript of a new book 
of verse. Within twenty-four hours he 
was stricken a second time, and died 
the following day, February 11, 
the manuscript had reached New York. 


(George 


career. 


before 


* 


bd 
Frank B. Sanborn, “the sage of Con- 
cord” and seid of Emerson and Tho- 


reau, who died on February 24 after a 
months’ illness, worked on his new “Life 
of Henry David Thoreau” nearly up to 
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This critical examination of the I 
to its effect on the 
and amplification of 
contributed by Mr. Wright to 
author bares the defects in the 
Drama, Poetry, British Painting, 
Inventions, Aesthetics, Philosophy 
chapter, “Colonizing America,” 
tinued provincialism that will 
imposition of unmixed British 
of the Encyclopaedia are embodied 


All 


the ‘articles 





MISINFORMING A NATION 


By Willard Huntington Wright 


Incyclopaedia 
development of 
entitled 
the 
Britannica’s 
Non-British 


he 


ensue if 
culture, 


Bookstores, $1.25 


Pablished by B. W. HUEBSCH, New York 


ee 


Gritannica in relation 
American culture is an extension 
“Culture in the Enc. Britt.” 
columns of Reedy’s Mirror. The 
attitude toward the Novel, 
Painting, Music, Science, 
and Religion, while in the opening 
reveals the consequences in con- 
the United States tolerates the 
The results of a careful study 


in this volume. 


net. 











All the 


Qt 3: 3 


and Paper 
Books can be — 


late Cloth 
Bound 


Roeder’s Book Store| 


703 Locust Street 





the date of his death. The book will be 
published some time in May by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, and will undoubt- 
edly be the 
Thoreau books that this centenary 
birth bring 

matter 


most important of the new 
year 
forth. 
in the 


and 


oft Thoreau’s will 
the 


Thoreau’s college 


\mong included 
ly he yk 


a large part of 
which heretofore has been only privately 


new 
are essays, 


his Minnesota notebook, 


printed. 
ote 
° 


EK. P. Dutton & have just 


brought out a new 


Company 
edition of a famous 
Elizabethan classic, the first novel writ- 
ten in the English language, about which 
the gallants talked 


Shakespeare act. 


who went to see 

Its title, 
“euphuism” 
the work 


son of a 


*“Euphues,” 
and its de- 
itself, 
family 


is the source of 


words, and 


John Lyly, 


rivative 
written by 
of famous scholars and himself a dra- 


matist of Elizabeth’s court, has had an 
important influence upon the develop- 
ment of the language. The new edition, 


edited by Morris William Croll and 
Harry Clemons of Princeton Universi- 
ty, has copious annotations and a fifty- 
page introduction. 
fe 

Warren M. Horner, whose “Training 
for a Life Insurance Agent” will be 
published this month by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, gives the reader in- 
side information gathered during a 


highly successful career of a quarter of 
a century, regarding all phases of the 
life Mr. Horner 
tells us that the business has been trans- 
the he 
lias represented the 
Trust from a business dealing primarily 
to one having a vital rela- 
tion life. Joth 
insurance man and insured will find his 
book full of practical helpfulness. 


insurance business. 


years in which 


Provident Life 


formed during 


and 


with death, 


to men’s prosperity in 


oe oe Og 
“In my _ time,” declared grandma, 
“oirls were more modest.” “I know,” 


said the flippant girl. “It was a fad 


once. We may get back to it.”—Life. 
oho ofe of 
\n elderly gentleman went into a 
photographic studio and asked to see 


the. proofs of a picture recently taken 
of a whose name he 
They 
of course, 
ically. 
said: 


young 
were handed to him as a matter 
and he examined them crit- 


man gave. 


He seemed pleased and finally 
“These are of my son. 


This one 





Literature On | 

FREE Economic Subjects F REE 
If interested write for Free 
Economic Literature, per- 
taining to Direct Legisla- 
tion, Public Ownership or 
Single Tax. Please state in 
which subject you are 
especially interested. 


F. H. MONROE, President 


Henry George Lecture Association 
538 So. Dearborn St., Chicago IIL 














A NEW 


nook AMONG THE IMMORTALS 


A glimpse in the Beyond. Read | 
what they are doing in the “Many 
Mansions,” where souls work out 
their salvation after death for 
“He spake to the_- spirits in 
prison.” Price $1.50 Postpaid. 

THE AUTHOR, Box 74-46, 

TENAFLY, N. J. | 








is a remarkably good photo of him— 
is very like him indeed. Has he pai 
you for it yet?” “No, sir,” said th 
photographer; “not yet.” “Ah,” said the 
elderly gentleman, “very like him im 


deed.” 


a a 
eee 
4? %° %° 


They had lost their way in their new 
and expensive car. ‘There’s a sign 
dear,” she said to her husband, who go® 


out of the car and flashed his flashligh 
the “Are we on the right 
road?” she asked. He read: “To thé 
“Yes,” he answered. “We'rt 
road didn’t know 


on board. 
Poorhouse.”’ 


on the right and 


it.” 


we 


o ©  ¢ 
eeeeee 
2 w 


“Mamma, can me and Tommy hav@ 
ake?” asked little Ruth. “Not 
you ask grammatically,’ replie@ 
her mother. “Well, then,” said she) 
“may I have a piece of cake ?”—Dallo” 
New S. , 


some 
unless 


% fe oe . 
HIe—Do you remember Horatius 2 


the bridge? ; 

She—I don’t think I ever met him 
You know, we invite so few men to ou! 
card parties.—Stray Stories. 

ote ofe of 

When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. : 
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The Laclede Gas Light Company 


ones 20 Prizes 


—Each a Household Necessity—in 10 Different Contests at the 
Household Show, Booths 69-75 


No puzzle—no pictures to draw—no literary ability necessary—no strings or catch words. These con- 
tests are open to everybody without charge or obligation. You may enter a contest for one appliance or 
more, as you like. 


Prizes Will Be Awarded for the Best Ten Common-Sense Reasons 


why all housekeepers should use the appliances listed below. Each gas appliance is the prize in its con- 
test and the ten reasons must, of course, be for the use of the gas appliance in the contest you enter. If 
you enter more than one contest, you must submit ten reasons in each. 


Contest No. SUBJECT AND AWARD. VALUE. 

1 Quick Meal Cabinet Gas Range, 1 award, $71.00 

2 Humphrey Radiantfire, 1 award, 40.00 

3 Gas Garbage Incinerator, 1 award, 35.00 

4 “Almetal’’ Gas-Heated Washing Machine, 1 award, 32.50 

5 Quick Meal Gas Kitchen Heater, 1 award, 24.00 

6 Jiffy Gas Water Heater, 1 award, 15.00 

7 Van Zant Portable Gas Room Heater, 1 award, 10.50 

8 Quick Meal Gas Laundry Stove, 1 award, 9.00 

9 I-Want-U Gas Iron, 6 awards, each 3.60 

10 Welsbach C-E-Z Gas Light, 6 awards, each 2.00 

Full Information Concerning Contests Rules of This Contest 

Will Be Furnished at the Gas Section Not more than one prize awarded to any single contestant. 
of the Household Show Not more than one prize awarded in the same household. 


Contestants are permitted to enter all ten contests. 


No employe or immediate relative of an employe of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company will be permitted to compete in 


Visit the Laclede Gas Light Company’s booths, 
numbers 69 to 75. Courteous attendants in charge 


will explain anything you wish to know and dem- oaaate: 
onstrate the appliances to you. Also ask your No employe of manufacturers supplying any of the above 
friends what they think of our gas appliances. appliances or immediate relatives of such employe will be 
A little thought and careful investigation may permitted to compete in contests. 
win a handsome prize for you. Contestants should write plainly and make each different 
reason a separate paragraph of letter. Write only on one 
Contest Closes March 31st side of each piece of paper, give address and sign full name. 


Contestants should use a separate envelope for each con- 
test, addressed to Contest Manager, Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany. 

Answers may be mailed or delivered to our booths at 


Prize-winning contestants will be notified as 
soon as judges can give careful consideration io 
each answer. Names of prize-winning contestants 





will be posted on bulletins at our Main office, 11th H hold Show, the Main Office. n ra 

and Olive, and all branch offices. maa. : oe ee eo = oS ee 
The Laclede Gas Light Company 

3517 N. Grand ELEVENTH AND OLIVE 7106 S. Broadway 

2801 Gravois 4401 Chouteau 1138 N. Kingshighway 
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Union Electric’s City-Boosting and Busi-| 


ness-Building “Electric Service Editorials” 


q@ Union Electric Light and Power Co., which on Jan. 17, 
1917, took over the St. Louis, Franklin and Perry county 
business of The Electric Company of Missouri, has for 
two weeks past been publishing in all of the St. Louis 
daily papers a series of ‘‘Electric Service Editorials.” 


@ These Editorials tell a fascinating stcry of rapid 
growth during the past six years, and point the way to a 
still more rapid growth hereafter, not only for the company 


but for the St. Louis district. 





@ Union Electric states its new operating program and | 
its new business policy; it clears up public misunderstand. © 
ings with regard to its Keokuk contracts; it makes clear — 
to the general public, for the first time, the factors which — 
fix the cost of the several classes of Electric Service, and 
suggests the means by which St. Louis may be made a 
Smokeless City. 

q@ Here, somewhat condensed, are three of the Electric 
Service Editorials: 





Looking Forward 
to 1925 


Good old St. Louis is starting a new era 
of great city growth. 


Union Electric has made ready to set the 
pace for it. 


Taking over Electric of Missouri—the county 
company—we acquired its Keokuk power supply 
at first cost, its going and swiftly growing com- 
mercial light, heat and power business, and its 
virile, aggressive working force. 

We now sell Electric Service to over 78,000 
customers in the city, nearly 10,000 in the county— 
88,000 total. 

When January 1, 1925, rolls around we expect 
to have 150,000 customers in the city, 50,000 in 
the county. 

Today our energy supply is 121,000 kilowatts— 
76,000 generated by steam ‘n our Ashley Street 
station, 45,000 hydro-electric from Keokuk. 

New machines going in at Ashley Street will 
give us 116,000 kilowatts capacity there, or 
161,000 in all, by November, 1918. 


Here’s our operating program: 


Keep supply ahead of demand. 

Cut rates as often as growth of business permits. 

Improve service every time anybody invents a 
new improvement, 

Build up the most efficient, best paid Electric 
Service organization in the country. 

Sell the service—to more customers, for more 
different uses, more hours daily—-to our limit. 


Having appointed ourselves to the job of 
supplying the St. Louis district with Electric 
Service, ii is up to us to get as nearly 100°, 
of the business as we can, because larger 
scale production and increased sales on every 
service line automatically produce lower costs 
and rates. 


The Electric Company 


UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office—12th and Locust 


Branches: 4912 Delmar; 3028 N.Grand; 3012 S. Grand 








Our Resources at 
Your Service 


Union Electric does all but a small part of 
the central station light and power Electric 
Service in the city of St. Louis and in St. 
Louis, Franklin and Perry counties. 


Here are a few of the chief factors Union 
Electric uses in doing its work: 


A service corps of over 1,900 picked men and 
women who draw more pay, for shorter average 
work days, and reach a higher level of efficiency 
every year. 


The $6,000,000 central generating station on 
the river bank at the foot of Ashley street in 
St. Louis, in which automatic machinery operates 
turbo-generators as large as any in the world, 
and in which more water is used every day than 
is consumed by the entire city of St. Louis for all 
other purposes. 


The Page Avenue sub-station in St. Louis 
county, which receives 45,000 kilowatts of Keokuk 
power at high voltage and transforms it to lower 
pressures for transmission to other distributing 
centers and to United Railways. This transformer 
station has a capacity of 60,000 kilowatts and is 
one of the largest in the world. 

Seven other sub-stations in the city and six 
sub-stations and two power plants outside the city. 

The 10-mile right-of-way from Florissant to 
Page avenue, used by the Keokuk power lines. 

Eight hundred and _ sixty-five duct miles of 
underground conduit, 509.6 miles of underground 
cables, and 7,348.6 miles of overhead transmission 
and distribution lines. 

A “‘trouble corps’ of skilled men using a large 
fleet of motor cars, ready any minute day or 
night—Sundays and holidays included—to hurry 
at your call, and without cost to you, to cure any 
break or fault in your Union Electric Service. 


If you’re not yet using Union Electric 
Service, and wish to learn about it—any 
feature of it—just ring MAIN 3220, and ask 
for the Sales Department. 


The Electric Company 


UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office—12th and Locust 
Branches: 4912 Delmar; 3028 N. Grand; 3012 S. Grand 





Union Electric’s 
Business Policy 


A public utility company, in these days of 
State regulation of rates, service, earnings, 


Pid 






e 


accounting, capital, etc., is virtually a branch f 


of the public service. 


Its business policy—toward customers, 
employes, investors and the community—is 
as important to the public as the business 
policy of the city government. 
its job, or plays politics for special privileges, 


If it loafs on 


or grinds its employes, or over-charges its | 
customers, or fails to keep its service up to 


date in kind and quantity, it forfeits public 
favor and invites competition either by a 
rival company or by the municipality. It 
works for wages, and like anybody else that 
works for wages it must deliver the goods or 
get off the job. 


Union Electric’s business policy, briefly, 
is this: 


To give customers first-class service at its fair 
cost, and to cut that cost as often as increased 
efficiency of men and machinery, and increased 
volume of sales, enables us to do it. 

To put all employes on the 8-hour basis, and 
to pay them the highest wages in their trades 
and callings, so we may get the pick of the best 
workers in this district and keep them with us. 

To maintain at all times a sufficient surplus 
out of earnings to enable us to keep our equip- 
ment strictly up to date, so that our customers 
may get the benefit of all new improvements 
and savings developed in the electrical industry. 

To pay our investors 8°% yearly return on the 
earning value, fixed by the State’s engineers 
and accountants, of the property used in supplying 
the service. 

To bear with other citizens our full share of 
the cost of public governments. 


This policy, we believe, will give us 200,000 
customers by January 1, 1925, and make 


this community proud of Union Electric . 


Service. 


The Electric Company 


UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office—12th and Locust 
Branches: 4912 Delmar; 3028 N. Grand; 3012 S. Grand 











